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OUTSIDE. 


THE MAN 


In the general waiting-room of the Union 
Railroad Station at Boston, I met my friend 
Broadacre, the commercial traveller. ‘Whither 
away ?”’ he cried, as we grasped hands. 

“To Portland.” 

“To Portiand? Ah, then I’m with you for the 
ride down,” he said; and together we sauntered 
toward track No. 13, where stood the east-bound 
Pullman train. 

I was giad of the meeting, for Broadacre is a 
hearty, good fellow, and an entertaining talker. 
From his name and my commendation, you 
would perhaps expect my friend to be a lusty 
fellow of overpowering physique; on the contrary, 
although not diminutive, he is, to say the least, 
small. 

Our time of leaving was seven o'clock, just on 
the edge of evening in September; and as some 
minutes remained to wait, I proposed to walk 
down the length of the train—a tour of inspection 
which, like all railroad men, I am fond of making. 

Train No. 71 was a beauty, no question about 
it. The cars stood, a blaze of gas and varnish, 
outshining the arc lights above in the roof of the 
train-shed, and vestibuled jn the latest fashion 
from engine-tender to rear platform. I spoke 
warmly in praise of this device, which allows 
passage from car to car without danger, excludes 
dust and deadens sound, but I aroused no corre- 
sponding enthusiasm in my comrade. As I was 
speaking we entered the train. 

After we were comfortably seated, Broadacre 
told me this story : 

I'll tell you now why I don’t approve of the 
vestibuled train; it’s too exclusive. I have had 
an experience with vestibules, and it’s so fresh in 
my mind that I can give you every detail. 

On a trip a year ago I intended to take this 
very train east at seven o’clock, but some business 
detained me in Charlestown, under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill, until too late for me to expect to 
reach the Boston station in time. I made known 
my disappointment, whereupon one of the cus- 
tomers who had detained me suggested, as an 
easy way to make up for lost time, that I go 
across to Somerville and catch the Pullman when 
it slowed up at the ‘“‘Know-nothing.”’ 

This train is advertised to run express from 
Boston to Newburyport, thirty-seven miles, but is 
really obliged by law to come to a full stop before 
crossing the tracks of another company—a law 
first put into the statute-book by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature when controlled by the Know- 
nothing party in 1854-55. Taking my customer’s 
advice, I made for the point where the Eastern 
crosses the Maine tracks at Somerville, and ar- 
rived there just in the nick of time. 

You know what these “‘Know-nothing”’ stops 
are—just a shutting off of steam, an application 
of the air-brakes, a slowing-up of the train to 
a standstill; then a jarring release of the brakes, 
while the engine quickly picks the cars up again, 
anc rolls them away at speed. No one looks out; 
no one seems interested; not every one knows the 
reason for stopping the train. 

As the train stopped, I grasped the hand-rails 
and swung myself on, but to my consternation, 
could advance no further than the lower step; the 
door of that vestibule you admire so much was 
closed on leaving Boston, and would remain 
closed until the next regular stop, which was 
Newburyport, thirty-seven miles away. I did 
not realize my position fully until the train had 
acquired such headway that I dared not jump. 

Mine was a precarious footing, too, for I could 
not lift my body to an erect position and relieve 
my arms, but must cling like a monkey, with my 
body bent outward. 

I was fortunate, however, in two things: I had 
boarded the train upon the right-hand side, which, 
as we were running on the outward track, allowed 
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no trains to pass upon my side, the first one of 


which would have swept me off; and again, my 
side was the station side at Lynn and Salem, 
where I would be seen and rescued, even if obliged 
to ride outside so far. 

But I fully expected the vestibule to be opened 
to admit me at any moment. Therefore I was 
not badly frightened at first, although of course I 
shouted, but to no purpose. 

My grip was in my right hand, and my 
umbrella in my left, just as any one will step 
aboard a train. I soon got a fright, however, 
when we plunged across the Mystic, with the 
dark waters of the river directly beneath; then I 
clung close and frantically to that vestibule door 
and yelled for help. 

Through Chelsea we rushed at full speed—a 
multitude of lights from stores, dwellings and 
streets sweeping by like a procession, and many 
pedestrians passing to and ffo, were my impres- 


sions of the place. Then with a crash and rattle | 


over the yard switches we were out on the line 
again. No one had noticed me—at least, none 
sounded an alarm; plainly, I was in for it. 

At Revere I dropped my umbreila, and let go 
my grip within a mile further—my hat had blown 











off while the train was crossing the Mystic. My 
whole attention now was given to preserving 
enough courage and endurance to enable me to 
hold on until the train stopped. 

I could not release a hand to pound upon the 
narrow glass panel, the bottom of which came 
just level with my eyes, neither could I reach the 
door with a foot. Shouting seemed useless; but 
my courage rose when I thought of Lynn, for this 
train, passing directly through the city at so early 
an hour in the evening, attracts a good many 
people to the depot. 

To pass through the square and the depot, I 
argued, without my being seen and the train 
stopped, would be impossible. Lynn, however, 
was ten miles from where I boarded the train, and 
you can imagine what a nightmare I was in. It 
was cold, too, as the average late September 
evening is apt to be. 

Yes, I was seen at Lynn, and a shout went up 
which raised my spirits high. But you have 
heard shouts outside at night while you were 
riding in the cars; you generally credited them to 
some roystering party, didn't you? If I expected | 
any one to come to my relief in answer to wees! 
shouts, I was disappointed... 

Now, in proportion as my spirits had risen at | 
thought of Lynn, they sunk at thought of Salem, 
for there is a long tunnel immediately after 
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passing the station there, and Salem was but four | 


miles farther on. 


leap from the train, here in the open country | 


while crossing the marshes, than to be suffocated 
in the tunnel, and falling, rebound from the rocky 
walls and be thrown under the wheels ? 

I was strongly inclined, as we crossed the 
water, to throw myself into it, and indeed there 
were many opportunities to do so; for the sea 
thrusts numerous arms into the land along the 
route, and low trestles, just raising the rails above 
the marshes, occur frequently. But the instinct 
of self-preservation and the hope of relief induced 
me still to cling to my support, although my 
hands and arms were fast becoming numb with 
the strain and the cold. 

The four miles to Salem passed amid these 
reflections, and I became disappointed when I 
noted there was to be no slacking of speed. 
Turning my face toward the people upon the 
station platform as we flew past, I shouted for 
help as best I could. My cries and my appearance 
produced much running about and shouting from 
the depot loungers, which would have much 


encouraged me but for the tunnel, into which we jlnowe 


shot immediately. 

It takes perhaps half a minute to pass at speed 
through the Salem tunnel, and the experience of 
an outside passenger is not so bad as one would 
think. To be sure, there was much smoke and 
gas and many cinders, but by turning my face 
toward the rear of the train, I could breathe 
fairly well. Having passed the most dreaded 
part of the journey, I felt greatly buoyed up on 
emerging into the air again, and strangely hopeful 
that the Salem folk would help me. 

We rushed across the bridge to Beverly, and 
passed that station without incident; but at the 
little station of North Beverly, down upon the 
time-table with an F,—denoting that ‘‘Trains stop 
only on signal,’’—the great express which had not 
reduced speed for the cities of Lynn and Salem 
came to a full stop. 

Over the wires from Salem, outstripping the 
train in its flight, had come this message: ‘‘Man 
on the outside of vestibule, train No. 71; stop 
train and notify conductor.” The telegraph 
operator who received it had immediately hung 
out his blue light, denoting train orders, past 
which no engineer may run and retain his engine. 

So I was rescued, in a completely exhausted 
state. I had clung to the car hand-rails for 
nineteen miles. I had been pelted by cinders, 
half-suffocated by smoke and gas, torn by the 
wind and cold. My stiffened hands and limbs 
almost refused to give up the grasp and the 
position they had kept so long; but I was rescued, 
and warmth, light and great kindness welcomed 
me inside the train. 

Still, [don’t like your vestibuled trains—they’re 
too exclusive. 

Houtman Dovetas WALDRON. 


EE 
TOO BUSY TO KNOW ANYTHING. 


At one time during General Sherman’s campaign 
in Georgia, General McPherson was making all 
haste to reach Snake Creek Gap, about seven 
miles from Resaca. It was the only available 
passage for Sherman's army, and its occupation 
was, of course, a matter of extreme importance. 

McPherson’s men had the strictest orders to say 
nothing to anybody, and they were men who could 
be depended upon not to let slip any secret. 

A Union officer relates that he fell in with some 
stragglers plodding along the road. 

‘*What corps do you belong to ?”’ he asked. 

“Sure we belong to Sherman’s army,’’ answered 
one. ‘Do you know old fighting Billy ?”’ 

“T asked you to what corps you belong 

“Cap, dear,”’ the fellow answered, ‘‘it is too wet 
to tell you. Don’t yon see the state we are in? 
and we are in such a hurry to get up before night. 
Come, Hugh, let us move on.”” 

And move on they did, leaving the Union 
captain none the wiser, though he was quite as well 
pleased, we may be sure, as if he had received 
a less non-committal response to his innocent 
inquiry. 


At thought. of this horrible | 
tunnel I debated with myself: Was it not better to | 
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AN OFF AWHEAT?YEAR: 


by Theodora R-Jenness: 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter III. 
In the Elevator. 


Pam, seeing the red glow in the sky, hurried 
up the bank in wild alarm. The fire-like tinge 
lay in the direction of the elevator, and she feared 
that she should see it ablaze; but when she had 
passed through the timber she laughed at herself 
for having mistaken the aurora borealis for the 
reflection of a fire. 

The elevator stood intact. She saw no sign of 
anything wrong about it; indeed, it seemed 
securely locked, and Danny was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Having gone completely about the building in 
search for her brother, her teeth chattering with 
the cold, she was about to turn away, satisfied 
that he was not there. But where could he have 
gone? She resolved to seek a warm place in the 
depot waiting-room, rest, and think what next to 
do. : 

But in passing up the driveway, on the dark 
side of the elevator, she noticed that the chute, or 
hanging door, connecting with the hopper, was 
wide open. Danny had contrived to let it down 
before he flung the wood into the pit, that he 
might easily escape when he had wrought his 
mischief. Pam stopped before the opening, and 
heard a stifled cry arising from the pit. Then 
the scent of smoke came out to her. She sprang 
upon the chute, then into the hopper, and from 
there upon the floor above the pit. « 

The fire had made slow progress, owing to the 
greenness of the wood, but it was now well under 
way. Smoke was issuing from the pit. And 
then Pam saw Danny, well nigh strangled with 
the smoke, cowering on the ladder, gazing upward 
with a white, blank face. 

“Jest wait a twinklin’, Danny dear. 
you out,”’ she said, tenderly. 

Pam held her breath against the smoke, stepped 
on an upper round, clung to one above it, and 
reached one hand down to the boy across the gap. 
But Danny was completely frightened out of his 
small wits, and only cowered lower, staring up 
like some dumb, scared creature. He would not 
give her his hand. 

Pam now saw she must descend into the pit. 
Snatching from the floor the old toboggan blanket 
Danny had cast off, she flung it down upon the 
fire to hold it back. Then, sliding down past 
Danny,—for there was not room to pass him on 
the ladder,—she landed on the burning sticks with 
nothing save the blanket to protect her from the 
fire. 

Seizing Danny, she hoisted him by main force 
above the gap, and sternly ordered him to climb. 
This partly restored his feeble senses, and he 
scrambled up, emerging from the pit. 

Having rescued Danny, Pam tried to trample 
out the fire. She scorched her shoes and leather 
leggings, and was almost strangled by the smoke. 
Still the flames crept out beneath the blanket, 
which was now on fire. It seemed to her that the 
elevator was doomed. 

She left the pit in haste, and when she had 
regained her breath outside, she cast about for 
means to extinguish the fire. It happened there 
was a hopper full of wheat, which had been 
dumped too late for storage in the bins that night. 
Pam had. jumped into the wheat in going through 
the hopper, and it now occurred to her that she 
could let the wheat into the pit, and thus perhaps 
suppress the fire. 

She pulled the slide, and in a trice the contents 
of the hopper had slipped down upon the burning 
pile. Smoke still rose, but she could no longer 
see flame. 

Completely spent by her exertions, Pam was 
crouching by the trap-door, gazing down into the 
darkness of the pit and wondering if the fire were 
s:nothered, when a flashlight from a lantern was 
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thrown in through the opening for the chute, and 


Chadman’s startled face looked in at her. 


In another instant she heard a girlish shriek. It | ‘Don’t let it trouble you one bit. 
all over—or my brother will take care to put out | 


was from Ruth Chadman, who was surprised and 


| theirselves. 





| excuses.” 


terrified at seeing Danny’s 
impish figure scudding 
down the driveway. 

Chadman and his sister 
had been playing chess 
in the hotel parlor, and 
according to his usual 
habit before retiring, Hal 
had walked around the 
corner and across the 
track to see that all was 
well about the elevator. Ruth had kept him 
compgny, as a protection from his enemies, she 
fearfully declared. Now the door opened, and 
the two stepped inside. 

“There was a fire down there,” explained Pam, 
struggling weakly to her feet. ‘I reckon I hev 
smothered it with that there hopperful o’ wheat. 
I aint right sure, though.” 

Chadman sprang to one side to inspect the iron 
slide between the pit and leg, through 
which the wheat was raised in cups 
cemented to an endless chain. He_ 
found the slide closed. Ryerson had 
missed his calculation that the flames 
would instantly shoot up the leg and 
set the upper building on fire. 

Relieved to find this perilous draft 
cut off, Hal hurried down into the 
pit and plunged his hand into the x 
wheat in several places, ascertaining - 
that, to all appearances, the fire had 
been suppressed. 

“T’ll hev to tell you it wuz Danny’s 
doin’s,”” Pam informed him, when 
he reappeared above. ‘‘He stole up 
here this afternoon while I wuz 
huntin’ fur a stray calf. I hada 
warnin’ after eight o’clock that he'd 
be up to mischief in the pit about the 
time the freight-train passed, an’ so 
I skated up to put a stop to it. 
Danny’s onresponsible, an’ you can 
lay the blame on me. I ‘low you 
will arrest somebody, an’ I'll go to 
jail instid o’ him.” 

“IT think I see myself arresting 
you!” said Hal. “Do you think I 
am so mean as that? I shall con- 
sider Danny not responsible, and 
shall do nothing about the matter. 
But I am inclined to think the boy 
knows when he is up to mischief, 
like the rest of us. It took some 
shrewdness to plan that business in 
the pit. If he had thought to pull 
the slide and let the fire into that 
dusty leg, nothing could have saved 
the elevator.” 

“Oh, you don’t know Danny, or 
you wouldn’t jedge him that way!” 
said the girl, brokenly. ‘You'd 
better be a-makin’ surer that the 
fire is clear out. "Pears to me I 
smell wheat scorchin’ now.” 

“The pit is lined with iron. Let 
it burn,” said Hal, recklessly, ‘till 
I’ve told you that I shall be the 
happiest man in Minnesota if you will haul back 
your wheat and let me buy it as Number One.” 

Pam gave a tired smile and shook her head. 

“Tt’s chicken-feed an’ nothin’ else, an’ you 
can’t fool it into bein’ Number One. If you’re 
distressed to be obligin’, though, I'll thank you to 
my dyin’ day if you won't tell on Danny. Maw 
an’ paw would feel that bad they’d want to hang 
We never hev ben shamed by no 
disgrace, till Danny took to actin’ up.” 


“I promise you that not a soul shall ever know | 


of it, not even father, from my sister or myself. 
I’m sure that I can speak for her. 
the wheat myself to-night, and every trace of 
what there is beneath it, and my engineer will 
have no hint of what has happened.” 

“7’ll not breathe a word. You needn’t fear for 
me,” said Ruth. 

“TJ dunno why it wuz that Danny done it,” 
faltered Pam, “unless “twas keepin’ sech bad 
comp’ny with that ornery —’’ she checked herself, 
remembering her pledge to Mrs. Ryerson. ‘He’s 
ben a-worryin’ about his candy lately, an’ wuz 
dretfully cut up because you spied the gravel that 
he—’ pears like I’m gittin’ muddled tryin’ to make 
She pressed her hand upon her fore- 
head in a weary effort to collect herself. 

“You poor, dear girl!” Ruth exclaimed. 
The danger is 


I will take out | 





what smoldering fire there is by dashing water 
in the pit, if it’s necessary.” 

“It is I who ought to make excuses,”’ said Hal. 
“Don't let her get away,”’ he went on to Ruth, 
“till I have time to talk to her. Have her stay at 
the hotel to-night, and take her there at once.”’ 

Delay was dangerous, for there was no certainty 
that the fire was wholly out; and though the pit 
was lined with iron, there were seams through 
which some smoldering flame might penetrate 
and catch the woodwork underneath. 

Fastening up the chute to stop the draft above, 
and throwing off his overcoat, Hal fortified him- 
self with leather mittens from the engine-room, 
| jumped into the pit again, and diving through the 
wheat, fished up some firebrands. They were 
| hot, but black and dead. 

He kept at work till he had pulled out all the 
sticks and thrown them on the floor above. Then 
all danger from fire in the elevator was over. 








She wrapped the Scarf about his Head 


“You must come home with me to-night, and 
| let me take good care of you,”’ Ruth said to Pam, 
who lingered by the trap-door a little to be sure 
that every spark was out. ‘‘My brother felt that 
you were not to blame about that gravel in the 
wheat, and has been very sorry that he rejected it. 
| We have been longing to express our gratitude to 
| you for having saved us from the air-hole at the 
| risk of your life; and now you've heaped another 

splendid favor on our heads.’ 
*’Taint wuth speakin’ of,” said Pam. “I aint 
so ornery as to let a party skate into a air-hole 
an’ go on my way rejoicin’, an’ mightly likely I'd 
be hustlin’ more or less to stop a fire that Danny 
set. I mustn't wait another second. Danny’s 
| skates wuz a-lyin’ by the trap-door, an’ they’re 
gone. He skated up, I reckon, an’ he ‘lows to 
skate back. I must hurry an’ ketch up with him 
| an’ git him home—the Lord knows how.” 
She spoke in unstrung accent, and was not so 
| straight and strong upon her feet as usual. 
| ‘Not all those miles again to-night, down 
| through those woods !”’ exclaimed Ruth, shudder- 
| ing at the girl’s temerity. ‘‘It’s bitter cold, and 
| you would freeze upon the way, or be attacked by 
| some wild animal. We'll send a strong man, who 
|can bear the cold, in great haste after Danny, 
| while you stay with me. He'll bring him back, 
| and we will keep him overnight.” 
‘**T would skeer him dead! He’s ben a-jabberin’ 
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about the jailman lately, an’ he’d think he wuz 
a-chasin’ him because he set the fire. An’ there'd 
be questions ast. Don't fret your purty soul.” 

Pam gently shook off the detaining hand Ruth 
laid upon her arm. “The wind aint facin’,” she 
went on, ‘“‘an’ I’m well wrapped up in this here 
dogskin coat. But land o’ liberty! I clear forgot 
that Danny aint wrapped up the same. I flung 
his blanket on the fire.’ 

She started at the thought. 

I can ketch up with him! An’ 
the air-holes, too!” 

Snatching up her skates and bundle, lying by 
the trap-door, Pam prepared to rush away. But 
Chadman, who had come out of the pit, reached 
the door before her, and prevented her from open- 
ing it by holding firmly to the knob. 

*““You would be rash to try to skate back home 
to-night,”’ he said. ‘‘The weather is too cold, and 
you are too exhausted. I can leave the elevator, 
since the fire is out, and I'll go after 
Danny. I'll take a sled and lap-robe, 
and will bring him back well wrapped 
in fur, if he is on the ice. I'll get 
my skates, and will be ready in five 
minutes. There'll be time enough 
to clear the pit when I get back.” 

“T tell you it would skeer him 
dead,”’ objected Pam, impatiently. 
‘‘He’s hed one dretful skeer from 
gittin’ penned up in the pit an’ all, 
an’ I aint goin’ to let him hev 
another.” 

“He'll get over being frightened 
when he finds that he is kindly taken 
care of,” Hal replied, keeping his 
hand on the knob. 

“No, he won't! You don't know 
Danny. Step away, an’ let me pass, 
an’ then I'll thank you fur the offer, 
if I can’t accept it. We're a-standin’ 
here a-arguin’ while the child is 
freezin’ on the river.” 

“There's danger on that river on a 
night like this,” insisted Hal. ‘I’m 
certain it would be a kinder act to 
tie you to that wheat-leg than to let 
you carry out that whim of yours.” 

Pam faced him with a rush of 
anger, looking pale as ashes in the 
scant light which the lantern, stand- 
ing by the trap-door, cast about 
them. 

“It’s because you've got a spite at 
Danny, when you said you would 
excuse him, that you've fixed a plan 
to skeer him dead, if he warn’t 
froze dead while you wuz a-dawdlin’ 
round gittin’ ready to go after him. 
You don’t own me an’ Danny, if 
you be a cool, stuck-up mernoper- 
list !’’ she cried, in frantic opposition 
to his wiser judgment. 

‘Well, then, go,”’ he said, restrain- 
ing his impatience as he dropped his 
hold upon the door. “But I can 
follow you at any rate, and see that 
you return in safety with the boy. 
*Twill be a short trip I'm convinced, for you will 
be most glad to give it up.” 

Pam scorched him with the fiery resolution of 
her eyes. ‘Jest dare to, an’ I'll hate you to my 
last breath!’’ she exclaimed. “I’d snatch up 
Danny an’ skate off into a air-hole afore I'd give 
it up an’ let you glory over me.” 

Opening the door in silence, Chadman stood 
aside to let her pass. 

“Oh, is there nothing we can do?” 
Ruth, as he closed the door behind her. 

‘“Nothing,”’ he replied. ‘It would be useless to 
attempt to follow her, since she is so opposed to it; 
but all the same I shall consider that I am respon- 
sible if she and Danny grow exhausted on the 
way, and stop to rest too long. By Jove! I 
should have locked her in the office. What 
possessed me to give way to her!” 

He was vexed with her, but he admired the 
fortitude and sacrificing spirit, which impelled her 
to pursue her anxious care of Danny at all hazards 
to herself. 

Hal went back to clear the pit. It was no easy 
work ; he struggled up the ladder with the grain 
in pailfuls, and poured back the most of it into 
the hopper. What was scorched too badly to save 
he separated from the rest as best he could, and 
cast into a bin of refuse wheat. 

When he had cleared the pit, he chopped the 
ladder, which was charred at one end, into bits, 


‘He'll freeze afore 
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and burned it in his “ine stove, together with the 
fragments of the old toboggan blanket. It was 
half-past two before he went to bed. 

Meantime Pam had proved right in her opinion 
that Danny would try to skate back home. Indeed, 
he did not dare do otherwise, for he imagined that 
his mischief at the elevator would bring down 
upon him, if he did not flee the town, the dreadful 
jailman, that bugaboo of Jake’s threatening. 

As Pam could skate much faster than the boy, 
she came in sight of him before long, making all 
the speed he could upon his loose, ill-fitting skates. 
He heard the stroke of steel behind him, turned 
his head, and saw Pam in the long fur coat and 
blizzard cap. The moonlight and the distance, 


and his half-crazed fancy, changed the girl into a | 


frightful shape, and thus the shock which she had 
tried to spare him came upon him, after all. 

With one distracted cry of “The jailman!’’ he 
started to increase his speed, but made a stumbling 
stroke and fell mute and motionless upon the ice. 

“There, Danny—Danny dearie, don’t be skeered ! 
It’s Pam, an’ she’ll take keer o’ you,” the girl 
called out to him, the tender message floating 
before her like the ringing of a clear-toned bell 
upon the still night air. 

Pam picked him up and dragged him to the 
bank, half-dead with cold and fright. Pulling off 
his skates, she hurriedly drew on the German 
socks and coat, and wrapped the scarf about his 
head and neck. She pinned his trousers close 
about his shoes, to keep the cold from sweeping 
up his legs, and rubbed his small, numb hands 
beneath his buckskin mittens. Cheering, urging, 
scolding him alternately, she finally infused some 
life into his leaden body, buckled on his skates, 
and had him on his feet again. 

She took him by the hand and helped him 
forward, but the short, thin legs had travelled far 
that day, and soon gave out. She held him up 
and pushed him on before her, till she felt her own 
strength failing. Then she pulled him to the bank 
again, and sought the shelter of a rocky cleft to 
rest awhile. 

But tarrying was dangerous, and starting up, 
she urged the boy to try again. In all this time 
no sound had come from Danny’s lips, except the 
one sharp cry. 
struck dumb. 
on, and stood him on his feet, he dropped again 
into the cleft in listless attitude, as if to go to 
sleep. 

*“O Lordy massy; he’s give clear out! ’Taint 
possible fur me to pick him up an’ carry him. I 
must a-ben stark crazy when I tole the young 
boss that I’d hate him to my last breath if he come 
to help us.” 

Pam uttered her panic-stricken thoughts aloud, 
and a despairing groan went out into the great 
cold stretch of woods. 

They were scarcely more than two miles down 
the river. A cutting wind was blowing on the ice, 
but in the cleft the air was stil:, though ominously 
low of temperature. It had the dry, exhilarating 
taste, as Pam absorbed it through her parted lips, 
peculiar to the northern climate. 

Finding that she could not stir the boy, Pam 
dropped into the cleft beside him to collect her 
thoughts and rest a little longer. She had felt the 
stinging air upon the ice in every fibre of her 
body, but now came a lulling sense of comfort in 
the warmth which she derived, as she imagined, 
from the rare, insidious atmosphere within the 
rocky shelter. 

Snuggling close to Danny, whom she covered 
with a portion of her skirts and coat, she curled 


| 





When Pam besought him to move | 


It was as if the boy had been | 





her feet beneath her, drew her hands into the dog- 
skin sleeves, crossed her arms upon her lap, laid | 


her head upon her arms, and closed her eyes in 
perilous content. 
(To be continued.) 
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MEN’S NAMES. 


Some years ago, while in charge of the ‘‘Notes 
and Queries’’ department of a metropolitan 
journal, I fell into the habit of jotting down the 
name of any of my co. espondents which impressed 
me as particularly odd or suggestive. In course 
of time my list became large, and included an 
assortment which might have amazed Charles 
Dickens himself, fertile as he was in the invention 
of incredible patronymics. 

The trades and professions were of course 





Knockimstiff, Punchard and Hardcuffer may 
have had hard-hitting ancestors, but in what 
category shall we place Messrs. Ibete Hugge, 
Printerslemon, Whiteslaughter, Heddakar, Deff- 
eare, Moddle, Gamenickel, Pennypacker, Pottle- 
herb or Goldface ? 

We might make a broad guess at the origin of 
Toothaker, and even pity the ancestral sufferer ; 
at Fullbaggage, Ironburner, Tornfleache and 
Ashegrave. But Luggenbeel, Leintwytche and 
Chiffiehorse trouble the fancy, and it certainly 
requires German lips to syllable Niederfranken- 
steinhauer, Kleinermadurein, Kosmostwitchen, 
and the glibness of a modern Greek to manage 
Toupilotounostros, or Margaranoupilos. 

When a father has transmitted to his son) 
such an inheritance as Deadman, Stranglar, or 
Murder, it would seem that he had done his 
worst. But what shall be said of the progenitors 
of Satan J. Williams, Lucifer Spalding, Morocco 
Doddridge, Holdfast Lamb, Redjacket Hamlin, 
Artillery Partridge, Fullfaith Prentiss, or Nobility 
Eastman? Even Stars-and-Stripes Gage, Liberty 
Stevenson and Patriot Fullan are heavy burdens 
to be borne a whole lifetime. 

Perhaps Miss Beatty Kennedy, Mrs. Pretty 
Jefferson and Mrs. Handsome White fulfilled, at 
maturity, the loving prophecy of their doting 
parents at cradle time. Doubtless, too, the 
husbands of Mrs. Valuable Croft and Mrs. Excel- 
lent Gaynes found their spouses worthy of their 
baptismal titles. It is to be hoped, on the other 
hand, that the wives of Messrs. Savage Ackerman, 
Cutter Halpin, Thrasher Stone, Cursor Berry, 
Stearn Holden, Awful Hibbard, Killer Andrews 
and Butcher Imbree, all real names, had no 
reason to make invidious comparisons between 
the names and the natures of their partners. 

These examples neither exhaust, nor even do 
justice to the oddities of my list; but they serve to 
show that the most fecund invention falls short of 
the actuai vagaries of patronymic nomenclatures. 
They furnish problems for the genealogist, and 
puzzles for the college of heraldry; while aiding 
the historian, and more especially interesting the 
student of human nature. 

“God made man; man spoiled God’s handi- 
work, and named it according to his follies and 
sins.” C. L. Hitpretu. 
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NEW YORK AT SUNRISE. 
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A faery city on 
jar Pr Elwyn Mitchell. 
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A BUSINESS LESSON. 


“Behind again with your accounts this month, 
eh, Peters ?” 

Mr. James Helfy spoke kindly to his book- 
keeper. They were closeted together after business 
hours in a handsome office in Detroit, rengied over 
the month’s business. 

“Yes, sir. It’s impossible to get on much 
longer without help. I work early and late, but 
the business grows. You'll have to give me one 
of the boys, as I asked you last month. It will 
save hiring an assistant bookkeeper. I can train 
the boy to fill the place. Both Mills and Porter 
are wide-awake, honest boys; and both are pretty 
well up in figures and the business. But Mills 
needs the promotion; he’s poor; Porter’s family 
is well-to-do.” 

The bookkeeper was poor himself, and was 





prejudiced in favor of his class. Mr. Helfy 
laughed. 
“Tut, tut, Peters! That isn’t business. Busi- 


ness knows no partialities. Which is the better | 
boy for the place? That’s the only question.” 
‘Well, sir, there isn’t much choice. Mills is 
the carefullest boy I ever knew to obey orders 
exactly, and do all his work, and more, too. 
He’s slow but good at figures, and he’ll make 
a solid and safe business man some day. But 
Porter has a born business head; he’s sharp as a 


| pleasing and well-dressed as Porter. 





needle, with no end of tact, quick to catch a/| 
customer, pleasing and popular and ambitious. 
He’ ¥ be a clipper some day—for himself, any- 
way.’ | 

“H’m! Well, you shall have one of them. I’ll | 


liberally represented by such names as Smith, | keep an eye on them for a few days, and let you 


Wright, Farmer, Currier, Draper; features of | know my choice.” 


nature by such as Hill, Rivers, Lake; buildings | 
by Houses, Banks, and so on. 


If the bookkeeper was prejudiced in favor of | 


The colors had | Mills because the lad was poor, Mr. Helfy was | 
given such names as Grey and Green; from | unconsciously prejudiced 


in favor of Porter | 


feudal times came Knights, Squires, Pages; from | because Porter’s family were well-to-do, and had | 
weapons there were Gunns, Swords, Spears, Pikes ; | some business influence. Mr. Helfy liked the lad’s 
while Tombs, Graves, Sextons, Coffins and such | alertness, his genteel manners, neat dress and | 


like were in abundance. 


Passing over the multitude of such common | 
names, whose origin is seen at a glance, one | 
comes to many that have been given to or taken | 


by families for reasons that are rather obscure. 
How, for instance, did Messrs. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 


Sunday. ceme by their patronymics? Why had | 
men been called by the names of every month of | 


the year? 
least to be imagined. 


But the crigin of such names is at | 
It is, however, difficult to | 


conceive why any one could have saddled himeelf | 
and his descendants with such grotesque appella- | 
tions as Cowhog, Dingledog, Jelliebagger, Tinkle- | 


paugh, Tullyburling or Oggybush, which are all 
on my lists. 


| general popularity. Porter inherited success; 
Mills was of a slower, sturdier, long-struggling 
family. 

But Mr. Helfy was a conscientious master; he 
meant to give each of the boys an equal chance. 
For a week he watched them closely, his prejudice 
in favor of Porter increasing. The boy was | 
unusually bright and ‘‘taking.’’ Mills was | 
unusually painstaking and thorough, but plain 
as poverty in his apparel and manners, more safe | 
than sharp, and more useful than prepossessing. 

On Saturday afternoon Peters gave Porter half | 
a dozen papers and parcels to deliver. As the | 


lad was going out Mr. Helfy stopped him, saying: | 
“By the way, Porter, here’s a note you may 
deliver any time to-day. 


You need not report at 





| in a bad fix. 
Gillespie, and I may be engaged all the evening. 


| away on business. 


the office again until Tuesday morning. Monday 
will be a legal holiday. Good time to you, my 
boy!” 

“Thank you, sir. 
holiday yourself, sir.” 

The note handed him by Mr. Helfy, Porter 
noticed, did not look like a business matter. It 
was not enclosed in an office envelope, but in a 
small, plain white envelope. It might be a 
private social message; perhaps an invitation to 
dinner. 

As the bright-faced, confident, well-dressed lad 
went briskly out, Mr. Helfy thought, “I shall 
have to give him the promotion. He’ll be a credit 
to the office. Yet I don’t know. Mills does need 
it, as Peters says. I wish he was as bright, 
He certainly 
tries harder to do his level best; but it doesn’t 
come as easy to him by nature.” 

Half an hour later Peters sent out Mills with 
parcels and papers. As he was about to start, 
Mr. Helfy stopped him and gave him a duplicate 
of the note taken by Porter, but addressed to a 
different name, with the same directions to deliver 
it, and that he need not report again until Tuesday 
morning, also wishing him a happy holiday. 
Mills responded : 

“Thank you, sir. If there should be anything 
to report about any of these, I’ll come back and 
let Mr. Peters know.” He evidently thought 
more of the business than he did of the holiday. 

“I don’t think there'll be any need of your 
taking that trouble,’ said Mr. Helfy. ‘Make 
your deliveries, and then go and enjoy your holi- 
day.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” 

After delivering his papers and parcels, Saxon 
Porter went to the hotel to which the note he bore 
was directed, and inquired for Mr. Martin 
Gillespie. 

“Mr.. Gillespie’s gone away this afternoon,” 
said the clerk. 

‘Where to?” 

“I don’t know, but I heard him speak of 
spending the holiday with his sister, Mrs. Barton 
Brown, in Toledo.”’ 

After some further inquiries, Porter took the 
trouble to go back to the office and report to Mr. 
Peters. Peters examined the note. It looked 
outwardly as though it might be a social invita- 
tion of some sort. Mr. Helfy’s apparently care- 
less directions about its delivery strengthened this 
supposition. 

However, to make sure, Peters telephoned to 
Mr. Helfy’s house, and got a reply that Mr. 
Helfy had gone out. He would be informed as 
soon as he returned that his note to Mr. Gillespie 
was not delivered, that gentleman having gone 
out of town. So Porter went off, impatient at 
the delay and the trouble he had been put to. 
Peters also presently went home. 

Mills found, at another hotel, the gentleman to 
whom his note was directed. Delivering it, he 
waited to see if the gentleman wished to make 
any answer. Mr. Thorn read the note, said, ‘‘All 
right,”’ and then asked, as Mills was turning to 
go: 

“Did Gillegpie get notice ?”” 

IT don’t know, sir.” 

“Gillespie went to Toledo this afternoon. If he 
didn’t get notice—but of course Mr. Helfy attended 
to that. All right.” 

Mills stood and thought half a minute, in his 
slow way. Then he asked: 

“Please, Mr. Thorn, is this a business matter ?” 

‘Business? Well, I should say so!” 

“Then, sir, can you give me Mr. Gillespie’s 
Toledo address? Mr. Helfy may wish to know 
it.” 

“Can't. He’s gone to his sister’s, Mrs. Barton 
Brown. I don’t know her street and number.” 

Mills went back to the office. Peters had gone, 
and the janitor was 'ocking up. He went in and 
found the note to Gillespie lying upon Mr. 
Helfy’s desk. So he hurried to Mr. Helfy’s 
house; found that Mr. Helfy had gone to the 
opera; went to the opera; had no money to go 
in; scribbled a note, and by some urging, got an 
usher to hunt up Mr. Helfy among the audience 
and deliver it. This note read: 

“Mr. Hetry.—Your note to Mr. Martin 
| Gillespie could not be delivered. Mr. Gillespie 
has gone to Toledo to spend the holiday with his 
sister, Mrs. Barton Brown. I looked up her 
address in a Toledo directory. It is 711 Maumee 
| Ave. Mr. Thorn got his note. He said all right. 


I hope you'll enjoy the 


| He asked me if Mr. Gillespie was notified, and 


seemed to think it important business. I am 
| waiting at the door, if you have any orders. 
Gorpon MILLs.’ 
This note brought Mr. Helfy out, ck 
worried. He questioned Mills, closely; and 


finding that the note brought by the usher con- 


| tained all that the boy could report, he said : 


“You've done me a good turn, Mills. If you 
had not brought me this news I might have been 
Now I shall have to telephone to 


I wish you to take care of Mrs. Helfy and my 
daughter. Here is my ticket. Tell them not to 
worry if I am out late, and explain how I’m called 
You'll enjoy this opera—it’s 
a good one.” 

Mills flushed at the idea of attending the opera, 
in a reserved seat, in such distinguished com- 
pany. 

“Thank you, sir,” 
hesitated ; “but —’’ 

‘Well, sir? Don’t you care for opera? 


he began, eagerly; then he 


Or 











perhaps Mrs. Helfy and my daughter are not to 
your taste ?’’ Mr. Helfy chuckled. 

“QO yes, sir. I should so like to go in! But | 
haven’t been home. Mother expected me more’) 
an hour ago; she’ll worry. Then I’m not dressed 
fit to join Mrs. Helfy, you see. I’m in my office 
suit; it’s the best I’ve got, but ’tisn’t fit for opera 
with your family. Besides —’ He hesitated 
again. 

‘Never mind your clothes. Mrs. Helfy and 
Mary will welcome you, not a suit of clothes. 
I'll send a messenger-boy with a note to your 
mother. Is that all ?” 

“No, sir; only —”’ 

‘Well? I’m in a hurry.” 

“Tf you'll lend me a quarter, sir; and if Mrs. 
Helfy can wait five minutes. You know we were 
very busy to-day ; so I didn’t go to lunch at noon, 
and with this errand, I haven’t had any supper, 
and I’m just faint.” 

“What! No dinner! Nosupper! Here, take 
this dollar and run across the street to that restau- 
rant. Take your time to eat a good hot meal. 
You'll have plenty of time; the curtain won’t rise 
for ten minutes yet. And tell Mrs. Helfy to have 
John drive you home, if she doesn’t think of it 
herself. Nothing to eat all day! Now look here, 
boy; don’t let me ever catch you again going 
without your regular meals even to look after 
business—not unless it is something very extraor- 
dinary. Great Scott! What was Peters thinking 
of, to allow such a thing? There, run along, and 
enjoy yourself.” 

Never did a boy enjoy an opera more. Mrs. 
Helfy and her daughter received him with gentle 
courtesy, just as if he were their chosen escort. 
Mrs. Helfy herself thought to order John to drive 
him home, and John performed that duty with 
all the decorum due to an honored guest of the 
family. The next morning Gordon gave his 
mother a rapturous account of his evening’s 
pleasure. 

On Monday both the boys enjoyed their holiday 
greatly, though differently. Porter went on a 
steamboat excursion in the afternoon with a com- 
pany of young people of good society, and had a 
good time. Mills, whose mother needed all his 
earnings for necessaries, could not afford such an 
expense; but he took part in an exciting baseba!! 
match between his club and another. 

It happened that, about noon, the boys met at 
the office, where they went to view a procession 
from the office windows, the janitor admitting 
them. When they were going out a gentleman 
stopped them, and inquired of Porter : 

“Aren’t you Helfy’s boy ?”’ 

‘“*Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Know where he is ?”” 

“No, sir. Office closed to-day. 
to see him ?”” 

“T hoped to catch him here.” 

“Anything important, sir, worth hunting him 


Do you wish 


up?” 
“Don’t know; dare say it'll do as well 
to-morrow. .I just meant to give him a friendly 


pointer ; but it’s likely he knows more bout it 
than Ido. In case he doesn’t, though — 

He took from his pocket a card, bearing upon 
its face the words: ‘‘Asa Deming, Real Estate,” 
and wrote upon its back with a pencil : 

“F. P. got a second option from G. & T. this 
morning, covering yours. He means to snap it if 
you haven’t closed at sharp noon to-morrow.” 

“Give that to Helfy before nine o’clock to- 
morrow -morning,”” he said, and then strolled 
away. 

Porter put the card in his pocket and started off. 
Mills stopped him. 

“Tf I were you,” he said, “‘I’d find Mr. Helfy 
right off. If that G. & T. means Gillespie & 
Thorn, he may want to know it at once.” 

‘Nobody can do any business to-day. You 
heard what Mr. Deming said—nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning will be time enough. I'll see 
that Mr. Helfy has it as soon as he comes to the 
office, about eight o’clock. He doesn’t like us to 
disturb him when it isn’t really necessary.” 

He hurried away. Mills looked after him 
thoughtfully till he was out of sight. Then he 
went his way, frequently pausing to think it over. 
By and by his slow cogitation settled in definite 
resolve. 


“Likely Mr. Deming and Saxon are right,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Nobody does business to-day. But 
Mr. Helfy may wish to know it right off. I'll 


hunt him up.” 

So he spent an hour or more of his precious 
holiday chasing Mr. Helfy over the city, until he 
found him. Then he did not say anything to 
implicate Porter; he merely reported : 

“Mr. Asa Deming was at the office about noon 
to see you, Mr. Helfy. He said he wanted to 
give you a friendly pointer: that F. P. got a second 
option, covering yours, from G. & T., this morn- 
ing; and he means to snap it at noon sharp, 
to-morrow, if you haven’t closed. He wanted 
you to know by nine o’clock in the morning. 
But I thought you might want to know it at once, 
not knowing what it means; so I hunted you up.” 

Mr. Helfy started and looked greatly annoyed. 
Mills thought he was displeased at being disturbed 
with business during his holiday. So he began to 
apologize : 

**Perhaps I oughtn’t to have bothered you; but 
I thought, if it is important, you ought to know ; 
and if it isn’t, you are the one to judge. If I’ve 
annoyed you, I’m real sorry, sir.” 

Mr. Helfy still looked vexed and even angr 
But he put his hand kindly on Mills’s shoulde! 
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and said: ‘It’s not you I am vexed with. You've 

done right—just right. Thank you for taking so 
much trouble on your holiday. Now go and 
enjoy yourself while you can.” 

He strode hastily away, with a troubled face; 
and Mills hurried off to join his baseball club. 

Mr. Helfy did not enjoy his holiday; and he 
spoiled it for several others. He prevented his 
lawyer from going out of town. He called two 
or three bank officers out from their dinner-tables, 
or from other social pleasures, and compelled 
them to spend an hour or two upon urgent busi- 
ness. He hunted up Thorn, and kept him reluc- 
tantly busy all the afternoon. And he had not 
gone to bed in twenty years more tired, or more 
triumphant, than he did that night. 

The next morning the bank with which he dealt 
would have the largest credit to his account he had 
ever managed; this to meet the check that he 
would give to Gillespie & Thorn. What made his 
triumph greatest was that he had got ahead of F. 
P., the big millionaire speculator. This would be 
talked of on change! F. P. would now have to 
buy of James Helfy, and pay him a good profit! 

Tuesday morning Mr. Helfy was at his office 
punctually. He received Porter's report and 
Deming’s note apparently as matters of small 
importance, greatly to Porter’s relief, for Porter 
had had doubts whether Mills’s advice had not 
been good. Then he sent for Mills and Peters. 

‘Hereafter, Peters, Mills will act as your 

assistant. His salary will be increased one-half. 
I shall need another boy in his place. If either 
of you know of a good one, bring him to me. 
Never mind thanks, Mills. Continue to be as 
faithful as you have been, and you’ll get on.” 

He dismissed Mills, and spent a long time 
explaining to Peters a memorandum. When 
this was done he remarked, thoughtfully : 

“I shall expect you to push Mills along. 
I’m under larger obligations to him than he 
knows of. He’ll do us credit.” 

L. J. BatEs. 
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WILL, POWER AND DUTY. 


Who would, but cannot—what he can, should will! 
*Tis vain to will the thing we ne’er can do; 
Therefore that man we deem the wisest who 

Seeks not mere futile longing to fulfil. 


Selected. —Leonardo da Vinci. 
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THE PERSISTENT PANTHER. 


A Wild Pursuer on a Night Journey.—Fought off With 
Dynamite. 


“Max,” said my partner, “we must do some- 
thing decisive very soon, or lose the cabin.” 

“Is it so bad as that?” I asked, putting down 
my pen and pushing back the map which I had 
heen lettering. 

“Yes. The jam is getting stronger every 
minute. The water has backed up over half a 
mile. The pressure will soon begin to ease up for 
to-day, but the jam will get stronger during the 
night. When the thaw comes to-morrow, the water 
will overflow and sweep down here unless we can 
break the jam first.” 

My companion and I were employed by a lumber 
company to spend five months exploring some 
tributaries of the Columbia River. We were 
charged to ascertain and report on the timber 
resources of the region, and the feasibility of 
floating logs down the streams in spring. 

We had arrived in the fall, and built a cozy little 
cabin on a bend of what we called Catamount 
Creek. The name was suggested by our having 
seen on the bank of the stream two catamounts, 
panthers, or “Indian devils,” as they are variously 
called, on the first day of our arrival. 

We thought our site a good one until, in March, 
the floating ice jammed and threatened to back up 
the water and sweep our residence away. We 
disliked to leave our cabin, not only because we 
had been comfortable there, but because the rainy 
season was at hand. We feared the maps, draw- 
ings and reports that we had been three months 
preparing would be destroyed before we could 
make another shelter. 

“If we only had some dynamite we could break 
the jam,” said my companion. 

“TI have it!” I replied. “I will tramp down the 
river to the camp of those prospectors. They are 
sure to have some, and will part with enough to 
help us out.” 

“But it’s twenty miles.” 

“I can be back by to-morrow morning,” I an- 
swered. 

“All right; it’s our only chance. I will stay here 
and get things in moving shape, in case of an 
emergency. You’d better not take your rifle. You 
can’t afford to follow game. Say, it would be a 
nice thing if you could carry something to pay the 
miners in part for their dynamite. It is very 
precious to them.” 

“T will,” I said. So I started, carrying a half- 
bushel of potatoes, two dozen apples and some old 
magazines. By keeping along the south sides of 
the cajions, where the sun shone very little, I had 
pretty secure footing. Only twice, while crossing 
small valleys, did I need to use my snow-shoes. 

I reached the miners’ camp about eight o’clock. 
We ate a hearty supper, and talked for over an 
hour as only men can talk when they see a new face 
for the first time in months. They gave me about 
twenty pounds of giant powder, a dozen primers 

and a coil of fuse. About ten o’clock I started on 
my return trip. 

For the first hour I did not advance very fast, as 
I had only the starlight to ;uide me. Then the 
moon rose. The country through which I was 
going was covered by strips of heavy timber 
alternating with clear patches of snow. 

I had obtained what I went to get, and my 
success, combined with the beauty of the night, 
made me unusually light-hearted. As I walked 
along I hummed snatches of old songs, and lived 








over again in my thoughts pleasant experiences of 


slightly swaying branches above me, and made a 
glorious network of shadow and sparkle on the 


thing was following me. 


of the impression. I emerged from the strip of 
timber, crossed another 
plunged into a thickly timbered region. 
the midst of this, I became more and more con- 
vinced that I was being followed. 
intently, I thought I could hear a crackling of 


snow. 

I hurried through, crossed another clearing, and 
paused on the edge of the next woodland. The 
moonbeams fell with glistening splendor on the 
patch of pure white snow behind me, but [ could 


I had brought with me at least a revolver. 

With my pocket-knife I cut a stout cudgel, and 
set out once more. In cutting the stick I awkwardly 
made a gash in my hand, from which some blood 
dropped as I walked along. 


me. They were 


stealthy. Besides the swish of bushes, there was 








clear place, and then | 
Tht s | 
While in | 


Listening | 


bushes and a stealthy movement of feet on the | 


not see any living thing, nor could I now detect | 
any sound of stealthy feet. Nevertheless, I wished 


| 
| 


I had almost reached another clearing when I | 
heard unmistakable sounds of something following | ments. 


a snuffing sound, as of some wild animal. I} 
hastened through the strip of woods, crossed a | the bag. 
short, open space, and hid behind a tree in the next | some loss of hope that it was “frozen.” The oil of | to the eye of modern curlers. Certain quarries 


It struck just beyond him. He straightway moved 
around beyond it, and stood watching the glowing 


the animal renew his attention to me. When he 
did not detain him long. He snuffed around the 
smoking line a few seconds, and then strode con- 
temptuously over it toward me. 

It was plain that it would take something more 


to sup on me. 
Then I took one of the dynamite cartridges from 
| the bag, untwisted one end of the paper covering, 
and applied the match to it, just as the panther 
appeared skulking in the timber close by. As it 
blazed up I tossed the flaming cartridge toward him. 

This seemed to puzzle him, and he remained 
snufling at a respectful distance from the blazing 
cartridge until it went out. 

Oh, if it would only explode, I thought! Explode! 
Dynamite does not explode except by powerful 
concussion. But I had fuse and primers for explod- 
ing it. Why had I not thought of this before? 

i determined to discharge some underneath his 
nose even if I had to risk blowing myself to frag- 

Anything would be better than to fall a 


louder than before and less | prey to those splendid, cruel teeth and those long, 


quivering claws. 
I drew a single cartridge of the dynamite from 
As I started to prepare it I realized with 








“lt rushed at him 


strip. The sounds came nearer. Then out into the 


shadow of the trees came a long, dark body. It | 


skirted upward along the edge of the woods for a 
short distance, and then came slowly out into the 
moonlight. I then clearly recognized the lithe 
form of a panther. 


The beast struck downward, regained my trail, | 


and then came cautiously forward, snuffing in 
turn the air and snow. I clutched my stick and 
darted directly toward the animal, shouting at 
every bound. For an instant the beast faced me; 


then he turned, and was out of sight and hearing 


in a few seconds. 

I laughed then to think of my fear at a pursuer 
80 easily disposed of, and started on through the 
next wide stretch of woods. Before I was half- 
way through I heard, with a shiver of genuine 
fear, the sound of the beast renewing his chase. 

Twice I caught glimpses of his long body and | 
gleaming eyes away among the trees. I tried to 
keep up courage, in spite of the cruel fact that I, 
unarmed, was being hunted by a powerful and 
ferocious animal. He was sneaking after me, | 
looking for a good opportunity to get close enough 
to spring upon my back. The panther, though he 
hesitates to attack, is as persistent as he is fero- 
cious, and sometimes follows a man for many 
hours before making an onslaught. 

I crossed another clearing., Just as I started to | 
enter the woods, the tawny body of my foe glided 
out of the opposite line of trees. Brandishing my 
stick, I rushed at him again. He retreated into the | 
brush, and then crouched in a manner so threaten- 
ing that I halted. 

Now I got a clear view of the panther. Up to| 
this time he had seemed awkward and ungainly, 
but now, as he lay with his lithe body pressed 
against the snow, he seemed to resemble some huge 
javelin which an unseen arm was about to hurl. 

I slowly retreated backward. As I regained the 
edge of the clearing the panther arose, skirted 
upward a short distance, then darted across the 
opening and entered the wood in advance of me. I 
reasoned that if I entered that stretch of wood the | 
brute would hurl himself upon me before I could | 
reach the other edge. 

By making a detour of a quarter of a mile I could 
reach the next clearing without having to enter the 
forest. This I proceeded to do, being careful to 
keep as near the middle of the open stretch as 
possible. 

I had not gone far when the panther again 
re-appeared at the edge of the wood. He now 
seemed bolder and more excited. Twice he came | 
clear out of the shadow of the woods. I could 
then see the gleam of his eyes in the moonlight, 
and how his tail kept lashing his bony sides. 

Fire, I knew, would frighten the brute. I had 
plenty of matches, but there was no dry wood at 
hand. Indeed I should hardly have dared to stop 
and collect it if there had been. 

Then I thought of the fuse that I was carrying. 
Forthwith I cut a piece about two feet long from 
the roll. Then I pressed a snowball about one end 
of the fuse, and lighted the other end. As it gave 


| 


again.”’ 


the mixture had solidified and it would not be 
so sure to explode. But danger quickened my 
thoughts. I tore open the clothing above my breast 
and thrust the tube underneath my left arm. 
Clutching the clammy thing close to my steaming 
body, I hastened on. 

I had hardly any hope that my efforts would 
thwart the cunning beast. His game was to tire 
me out and spring on me unexpectedly. Already 
the details of the last scene pictured themselves to 
my mind, He would fell me to the snow. I would 
make a few feeble efforts to stab him with my clasp- 


| knife, but the gleaming white teeth would close 


upon my throat. 

That would be the end of me. 
out looking for me, would come across my mangled 
form and guess the truth. 

In spite of these forebodings I continued to work 
for my salvation. I cut a piece of fuse two feet 
long from the roll. One end I cut off perfectly 
smooth and even, while 1 made a slight split in the 
other. Next I selected a primer and blew several 
times down into the tube to be sure that no foreign 
substance covered the powder. Then I pushed the 
even end of the fuse down into the tube close 
against the layer of white powder at the bottom. 

Lastly, as there was no safer way, I pressed with 


| my teeth the upper edge of the tube against the 


fuse until the Jatter was held firmly in place. 
In the hasty backward glances which I cast from 


| time to time at my pursuer, I noticed that he was 


following just far enough behind so that I could 
not rush past him. 

On examination I found that the stick of dynamite 
underneath my arm had thawed, and the materials 
had fused again. Into one end of this putty-like 
mass I pressed the primer attached to the fuse, and | 
squeezed the mixture tightly about it. 

Taking off the wool tuque from my head, I 
wrapped the bomb in it. Then about the whole | | 
knotted my long knitted sash. I also threw all the 
other explosives from me. The panther sprang 


| with long leaps at the bag. 


Just ahead near the end of the clearing, there 
was a little knoll. I hastened to the top of this and 


| faced about. The panther was sniffing around the 


bag of dynamite about two hundred feet away. 
As I paused, he left the bag and started straight | 
toward me. I knew that the final struggle was at | 
hand. 

With hands that trembled in spite of my efforts at 
self-control, | applied a match to the fuse. It began 
to hiss and sputter. For a few seconds I deliber- 
ated whether it would not be better to clutch the 
thing to my side, close with the infuriated animal 
and let the explosion blow us both to fragments as 
we struggled. 

He reached the foot of the little knoll. I tossed 
the bundle at him as he sprang forward. He seized 
it as a cat does a rat, and shook it so hard that I 
feared it would fly in pieces. Then a disdainful 
stroke from a long paw sank the bundle into the | 
snow and my foe crouched as for a long spring. 

I dared not move a muscle. I knew that my 
slightest movement would be the signal for the 


| 
| 


But this time it | 


fiery than a piece of fuse to keep him from trying | 


My partner, when | 


my boyhood. The bright moonlight sifted through | the first “spit” I hurled the missile at the catamount. | beast to make his leap. Could I stand fixedly 


facing those blazing eyes for thirty seconds? 
The gaunt, tawny body was pressed against the 


snow. All seemed enchantment, till suddenly I | spark and the swirl of smoke. Meanwhile I has-| snow. The drawn lips exposed the long, gleaming 
had a distinct sensation that somebody or some- | tened onward, preparing another piece of fuse. 
| Not until the first bit had ceased to smoke did | 

I listened, but could neither hear nor see any- 
thing strange. Nevertheless, I could not rid myself | approached, I repeated the ruse. 


| teeth. A thin line of smoke to which he gave 
no attention, swirled up close beside him. In a 
moment all was transformed. 

There was an explosion that hurled a great quan 
| tity of snow into my face and flung me down. | 
| jumped up, cleared my eyes, and looked for the 
panther. There were only pieces of panther left. 

I went back, picked up the bag of unexploded 
dynamite, and went on. That morning my partner 
broke the jam. Next day he carried ten pounds of 
| the dynamite back to the miners. On his return he 
| followed my trail to the knoll, and secured enough 
fragments of pantherskin to make him a cap. 

WARREN L. WATTIS. 
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CURLING. 


The ‘National Game" of Scotiand and Canada.— A Fine 
Cold-Weather Sport. 


Whether curling began in Scotland, or in Holland, 
or in any other “braw” country where they have 
ice, is of little consequence. It is quite sufficient 
for us to know that before Columbus started out to 
find America somebody was playing at the vener 
able sport, not only in both Scotland and Holland, 
but in several other places. 

Strange curling-stones were then in use—strange 





furnished the best stones, as they do to-day, but 
no one then thought of shaping them into any 
prescribed dimensions. It was only necessary 
to pick out the stone with care as to its shape 
and balance, and then to hammer out a half. 
moon cavity where the player could get a grip 
with his fingers. 

You may go to the Macfarlane Museum at 
Stirling to-day and see one of these old stones 
marked “1511” in rudely carved numbers, and 
showing a rough exterior. In the same way the 
history of the game can be gathered here and 
there, unconsciously written century after cen- 
tury by athletic Britishers. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
things had changed to no small extent. The 
ancient boulder had given place to one that 
was a little more shapely, with an iron handle 
riveted into its top to supply the place of the 
half-moon cavity. This increased the oppor 
tunity for skill and precision in curling the 
stone down the long forty-yard rink. 

Not only stones but rinks began to improve; 
and toward the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century modern 
civilization had made the game a science which, 
in winter, occupied as large a portion of the 
curling fanatic’s mind as most of the other duties 
of his existence combined. 

Curling-stones were now chosen from quar 
ries that had been examined by geologists as to 
their heaviness, hardness and toughness. 
chosen, they were ground down to a form that 
cannot be better described than by suggesting 
the shape which a sphere would assume if it 
were flattened by half, and allowed to bulge 

out horizontally under the pressure. 

| A bolt passing through the flattened part of the 
stone allowed a handle, like that of a patent flat 
iron, to be screwed down securely, and the modern 
“stone” was ready. 

Like many another time-honored game that still 
| holds the attention of thousands of enthusiasts and 
| drives business and all else from men’s minds, the 
game of curling is as simple in its rules as it could 
| be and still remain a definitely ordered sport. 
| Beyond a pair of good stones curlers need only 
open country, fresh air, a stirring cold atmosphere, 
and forty yards of clean ice, with ten yards or 
more to spare and give room for the flying stones. 

Simple as it is, however, it requires long years— 
in the curler’s opinion at any rate—to discover 
what “curling” really is. These old players will 
tell you that it cannot be learned in a day, nor in a 
| year for that matter; and there is much justice in 
| their belief. 

The twisting of the stones, the allowances to be 
made for wind and for the particular consistency 
of the ice, the almost innumerable situations around 
the “tee” of stones that have already been played 
and must be dislodged or driven up nearer the 
“tee” itself—all these matters come only by a kind 
of acquired instinct, and cannot be learned from 
much reading, nor purchased with fine gold. 

The good sport itself, however, can be had any. 
where or at any time, one item being granted, and 
that is, of course, the most important thing of all. 
No curler can curl without ice. 

If he have not ice, he may whistle until the wind 
sticks in his throat. If nature is not cold and crisp, 
he might as well take up fishing, or some other 
sport. 

The “rink” should be forty-two yards from end 
to end, and twenty-five feet wide. This is the out- 
side measurement; but to give the long-legged 
Scotchman and his followers at the game room, 
these figures are a little larger than is necessary. 

At each end of the rink, placed at about seven 
yards from the back line, a central point is made, 
called the “tee.” Around each tee are drawn three 
circles, with radii of two, four and seven feet 
respectively. These circles are for convenience in 
ascertaining how near played stones lie to the tee. 

The score is counted exactly asin quoits. Indeed, 
the game might be described as quoite played by 


Once 


| sliding stones on the ice instead of throwing rings 


of iron through the air. The stone lying nearest 
the tee counts for one to the side that played it; if 
two, three, or more stones played by one side lie 
nearer than any played by the other, each counts 
for one. 

The players, usually four on a side, gather at one 
end of the rink. The first player slides one stone 
toward the tee at the other end. He is followed 
with one stone by the first player for the other 
side. Then they successively play another stone 
each, and give place to the second pair of players, 
who are duly followed by the third and fourth. 
The fourth pair are the “skips,” or captains. 

Speaking generally, the aim of each player is 
either to propel his stone with just enough force to 
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send it to the distant tee, or else to knock away | crying out that the stroke was “as good as a 
some opponent’s stone that is lying near that tee. | better,” or something equally dry and rebuking. 

In playing, a “turn” is given to the stone, by| Whoever you may be, lord, millionaire or cler- 
twisting the handle either to or from the body in| gyman, you sink to the dead curling level on the 
letting go. This “in turn” or “out turn” causes |ice. Your faithful skip gives you morsels of 
the stone to curve slightly while on its way. It is | advice in tones that show him to be quite your 
almost impossible to let go a stone without uncon- | equal; and should you make a false cast, neither 
your rank nor your 
age can protect you 
from his caustic 
sarcasm. 

In Canada, where 
the sport has found 
a climate after its 
own heart, the 
members of Parlia- 
ment—government 
and opposition — 
will fight out their 
battles over state 
questions in Parli- 
ament, calling each 
other all the names 
they dare in the 
debate; and half 
an hour later you 
may see them on 
the ice, ‘‘brithers”’ 
at curling, as good 
friends as one could 
wish to see, and 
all working in ter- 
ror of their skip’s 
commands. 








would cost, but that it is necessary for the 
commercial growth of the United States and 
indispensable to the country in respect of its 
military security. 

The construction of the canal by a private 
corporation whose bonds are guaranteed by the 
United States government has, they say, a prece- 
dent in the issue of its bonds to the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads; and this plan presents 
the nearest approach that the United States can 
make to the ownership of the canal without 
violating the sovereignty of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and our treaties with those powers and with 
Great Britain. 

The opponents of the plan urge that the govern- 
ment has no power under the constitution to 
indorse or guarantee the paper of a corporation, 
and that, moreover, the project presents mechan- 
ical difficulties which may prove insuperable. 

They say that the engineers who have already 
examined into the matter have made little account 
of certain difficulties, such as the construction of 
harbors at Greytown, on the Atlantic side, and at 
Brito, on the Pacific; of the vast mud deserts of | 
San Carlos; of the terrible rains and floods which | 
prevail half the year, and might wash away | 
embankments as fast as made; and of the dredg- 
ing of the fourteen miles of mud flats in Lake | 
Nicaragua. 

They believe that the government, by the present 
plan, would be involved in unforeseen and un- 
known costs and, possibly, subjected to defeat 
and humiliation. They favor further and more 





divided, the payments reaching even to the police 
commissioners. 

Men paid their superiors for promotion. One 
captain received his commission at a cost of fifteen 
thousand dollars. Officers and men of the force 
received orders not to molest this and that person 
who paid a monthly price for protection. 

No one will venture to deny that all this fully 
justifies the assertion with which one of the guilty 
and confessing captains closed his testimony, that 
the New York police is corrupt from top te 
bottom. 

Good government is not a party question. 
When all men are united in resolving that what- 
ever other characteristics a government may have, 
it shall at least be honest and pure, then it is time 
for them to break up into parties. | 

But until they are so agreed it is the height of 
folly for those who deem corruption in office an 
intolerable scandal to divide on any other issue 
than that of political morality. There is an old 
proverb that when rogues fall out, honest men 
come by their dues. It is equally true that when 
honest men do not agree the rogues find their best 
opportunity. 


2o———— 


ANGLOMANIA. 


An American woman returned to New England 
after living for a season in London, and wearied 
her friends with her affectations and mannerisms. 
She was ashamed of her own country and people, 
and did not hesitate to say so. She not only imitated 
English customs, dress, expressions, spelling and 









Curling. 


sciously giving it one turn or the other. The 
desired curve is adopted according as the ‘‘skip”’ 
directs, and he is guided by considering which 
curve will enable the coming stone to pass ‘‘ports”’ 
or spaces between stones previously played. 

The stones usually weigh from thirty to forty 
pounds. In playing one, the curler stoops to 
seize the handle, puts one foot before him, and 
braces the other against the ‘“‘crampit,’’ which is 
sometimes a piece of iron frozen into the ice, and 
sometimes a notch chopped into it. 

He lifts the stone slightly, sways it beside him 
with a straight arm backward, keeps his eye on 
his skip’s broom, which marks the point he is 
required to aim at, gives enough strength to go 
short or up to the tee as the skip directs, brings 
the stone forward and lets go just as its bottom 
gently touches the ice. 

The ‘‘crampit’’ is four yards behind the ‘‘tee” 
at each end, and the stones slide over the near tee 
on their way to score at the distant one. 

With four players on a side sixteen stones are, 
of course, played for each “‘end.”” Then a count is 
taken and tallied. Then all the stones are pushed 
down near the neighboring ‘‘crampit,’’ and played 
back to the distant tee, behind which the players 
delivered their shots during the former ‘‘end.”” The 
match closes when a predetermined number of 
ends has been played. 

As all the shots are delivered from one point, a 
player might block the ice against the next man 
by making a very short shot. Therefore stones 
must travel a certain distance on penalty of being 
put off the rink. This distance is marked by a line 
called the ‘“thog’’ score, drawn across the rink 
seven yards in front of each tee. The stone is a 
“hog,” and goes off the ice unless it travels to the 
more distant hog score. 

Again, if a stone goes beyond the ‘‘back score,” 
which is drawn across the rink behind the seven- 
feet circle, that stone is pushed away out of possi- 
ble interference with stones to come. 

But the most important part of the game has 
not been hinted at yet. It would be impossible to 
give any rules that could describe the powers 
and the importance of the ‘‘skip.”” He is every- 
where. He rules the game. A mere statement 
that he sweeps the snow and ice-dust off the tee is 
nothing. He stands close by the tee, at the other 
end of the rink from the players, and in his 
canny Scotch dialect—curling dialect—calls out 
orders, and applauds or scolds you with ‘Man, 
she’s a grand one!’’ or ‘‘Losh, you’ve ruint us 
entirely!’ Meantime, the skip of the other side 
stands by him and grins, and throws out sarcastic 
criticism on your bad shots. 

Your friendly skip is wise beyond his station. 
With his whisk broom he points to the “port” 
that must be drawn, or the precise spot where 
your stone should lie, or the opponent’s stone 
that he invites you to ‘‘crack an egg” on. 

All the time his voice joyfully announces the 
result of a good “put,” or, if the result be bad, he 





From the governor-general to 
the Chamber page, the Canadian 

parliamentarians love this game 

of the ice, and during the play the 

governor-general, the page and the 
rest of the world all stand on the same level. 
This good sport has increased enormously in 
Canada, as it naturally should, for the Canadian 
winter is ‘grand,’ as curlers say. In Ontario 
alone there are ninety-nine clubs, with a member- 
ship of more than three thousand, and in all the 
Canadian provinces the clubs number one hun- 
dred and forty-nine. In some of the rinks of the 
Province of Quebec the ‘‘stones’’ are iron or steel 
disks, with beautifully polished bottoms. 

Scotland still stands far ahead of the world in 
curling, with its four hundred and eighty-one 
clubs and nearly nineteen thousand registered 
curlers. In the United States the game is not 
uncommon, for we now have forty healthy clubs 
here; but as yet it has not become a popular 
sport. 

Naturally, the game is confined to the Northern 
States. In these it is to be hoped that within a 
few years curlers will be as many and as enthusi- 
astic as in other cold, athletic countries. 

J. H. Sears. 
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GEODES. 


A dull brown stone,—uncouth and rough 

Within,—the fairest crystals, row on ro 
may our fellow-creatures often hide 

Such fair soul-beauties as no man may know. 


Original. M. E, UPHAM. 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The Senate of the United States has lately been 
debating a bill to amend a former act of Congress 
incorporating the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua. The bill pledges the assistance of the 
government in the construction of a ship-canal 
across the Isthmus of Nicaragua. As the debate 
has been practically a summing up of all that has 
ever been said for or against the Nicaragua Canal, 
it affords a proper opportunity for a statement 
here of the leading facts connected with this great 
project. 

No senator or representative has expressed any 
opposition to the construction of the canal. The 
only question now under discussion is whether or 
not the government shall be virtually a partner in 
the enterprise. 

Briefly the Senate plan is for the government of 
the United States to guarantee the payment of 
bonds of the Maritime Canal Company to the 
amount of seventy million dollars, and the interest 
on them as it accrues. That is to say, if the canal 
company does not pay the interest and the prin- 
cipal of the bonds when due, the government will 
have to do so. 

The company is to be composed mainly of 
American citizens; ten of its fifteen directors are 
to be appointed by the President of the United 
States. The bonds are to be secured by a first 
mortgage on the property of the company, and 
seventy million dollars of its capital stock of one 
hundred millions is to be issued to our government 
and deposited in the Treasury. 

It is urged in behalf of this plan that the route of 
the proposed Nicaragua Canal is the only practi- 
cable one for a ship-canal across the isthmus. It 
is one hundred and seventy miles long, but only 
thirty-nine miles of the distance is to be excavated 
canal, the remainder being navigable waters of 
rivers and of Lake Nicaragua. 

The greatest height of land on the line between 
the oceans is one hundred and fifty-two feet. Six 
or seven locks will be necessary, and the estimated 
expense is sixty-five million dollars. It is estimated 
that it can be completed in six years. 


exhaustive surveys by the most capable engineers | pronunciation, but offered offensive evidence of 
in the service of the government before Congress | her acute attack of Anglomania in contemptuous 
commits itself formally to giving financial aid to | references to everything American. 

the project. | One of her friends undertook to administer social 
| discipline in a unique way. She sent out invitations 
| to a lunch-party in honor of the returned traveller, 
|} and collected a large company in her drawing- 


——__<@-+—______ 


COURAGE. 





The advocates of the canal urge that it could 
not only be made to pay a good return in an/| 
investment of even two hundred million dollars, | 


sometimes tries to make the loss palatable by | which they say is probably twice as much as it! breakers paid for protection, and the money 


We greet with quickening pulse the story | 
That shrouds a warrior’s name in glory ; 


We thrill to learn, from lays heroic, | 
How patriots perished, finely stoic. | 


Yet loftier courage means the giving 
Far less to dying than to living. | 


It means, with truth’s divine assurance, | 
To arm the soul in stern endurance; } 


It means with grip no stress can sever 
To clutch the sword of high endeavor 


And wage, in patience and persistence, | 
This bicodless battle Solled existence. | 


Original. EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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THE NEW YORK POLICE EXPOSURE. | 


The inquiry into the conduct of the New York 
City police has been shockingly justified by the | 
revelations and confessions made to the committee | 
which was charged with the investigation. 

Committees to investigate charges of misdoing | 
on the part of public officers and servants have | 
been so common that there is a special phrase to | 
describe a report by the committee that it finds | 
nothing wrong—‘‘a whitewashing report.’ The | 
phrase carries the insinuation that the committee | 
found wrong-doing, but covered it up with a-coat | 
of whitewash. But it is probable that in most 
cases where the term is used the failure of the | 
committee really illustrates the recklessness of | 
the accuser. 

No charge of wilful blindness or of ‘‘white- | 
washing” can be brought against the committee | 
of the New York State Senate which has been | 
investigating the police of New York City. It is | 
commonly called the Lexow committee. 

Every one knows that the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst | 
was the originator of the investigation, the accuser | 
of the police, the Voice which cried without ceasing | 
that the force was corrupt through and through. | 

When the Lexow committee was appointed, | 
Doctor -Parkhurst did not at once give it his | 
support. He wished first to know how much in | 
earnest it was. If it was the purpose to probe 
the evil to the bottom, he would guide the instru- 
ment. If there were a purpose to cover up any 
evil-doing, he would continue his own work in 
his own way. 

Public opinion demanded a complete exposure. 
The committee accepted Doctor Parkhurst’s guid- 
ance, and the lawyer whom he proposed as 
counsel. For some time the hearings did not 
excite great public attention; but when certain 
startling revelations were made, and when it was 
perceived that the inquiry was proceeding upon a | 
system as complete and inexorable as that by 
which the spider envelops her prey, an almost 
breathless public interest followed the committee 
meetings. 

Many keepers of liquor-saloons, gambling-shops 
and disorderly houses, testified to the regular 
payment of fixed sums to policemen for ‘‘pro- 
tection” from arrest for violation of law. Had 
there been but a few such cases, the testimony 
might have been set down to spite against too 
faithful officers; but the cases were too numerous, 
and the assertions were too well proved, to be 
treated as either untrue or unimportant. 

By and by bits of evidence here and there | 
implicated the captains of police, and even higher | 
officers, as sharers in the blackmail. Accused | 
policemen became witnesses and confessed. Then | 
came the election, overturning the last hope of | 
those implicated that they could escape complete | 
exposure. Panic seized them, and one after | 
another they also confessed. 

If a half of what has been told, and of what | 
seems true, is true, there has long existed in the 
New York police force the most complete system | 
of blackmail and of official corruption ever proved 
in the government of a civilized country. Law- | 
was 











room. After the guest had been cordially wel- 
comed, the doors of the dining-room were opened. 

The room had been decorated with bunting, and 
the flowers were massed in effects of red, white 
and blue. There were flags everywhere, in the 
chandelier, on the mantel, and on every bit of 
plate or china displayed on the table. The chair 
reserved for the guest was draped with the national 
colors. 

Never, perhaps, was a broader hint conveyed at 
a social reception that it is ill-bred and in bad form 
to be ashamed of one’s country. 

A silly and affected young man, who had been 
sent abroad to be educated at Oxford, received a 
similar lesson not long ago at a New York dinner- 
party. He had made several offensive references 
to American colleges, and had declared in the true 
cockney manner that there was no society outside 
of London that was fit for a gentleman. 

“The English mobs in the streets,” he exclaimed, 
in a high key, “are better-mannered and have more 
genuine politeness than can be found in an Amer- 
ican drawing-room !” 

“They must have made great progress in thirty 
years,” said a deep voice by the young man’s side. 
“My acquaintance with English mobs dates back 
to the time when Mr. Beecher faced them in Man- 
chester and Liverpool.” 

Then the veteran, who had accompanied the 
orator to the platform, described the turbulence 
and evil passion of the audiences. He told how 
Mr. Beecher’s voice was drowned by continuous 
uproar, how he was hissed, hooted at and insulted 
from pit and gallery, and how every sentence was 
punctuated with screams and yells of derision. 

He spoke of the tact and patience required for 
inducing those mobs to listen to reason and to 


|allow an American fair play, and quoted Mr. 


Beecher’s own remark : 

“Tt was like driving a team of runaway horses 
and making love to a lady at the same time.” 

“After that experience,” said the veteran, his 
face lighting up with a fine glow of indignation, “I 
never expected to hear English mobs held up at an 
American table for good manners and politeness. 
What a pity it was that your father sent you to 
Oxford to idealize mobs, instead of keeping you at 
home, where you might have learned good sense 
and not have been ashamed of your country !” 


——_—_+9e——————. 


AN ENERGETIC EMPEROR. 


Correspondents at the court of Berlin send 
accounts of the great energy and nerve of the 
young German emperor. He is not content, they 
report, with being the head of the state, but is eager 
to manage all of its departments, and to leaven and 
set them to fermenting with his own peculiar ideas. 

He urges the kaiserin to a like activity. She 
confines her work, however, to religious and educa- 
tional matters, having erected thirteen new churches 
in the last five years, and being an active member 
of eleven charitable organizations in Berlin, and 
almost as many in different provinces of Germany. 

An anecdote is told of the young emperor which 
shows that he is as zealous to be right as to rule. 
He is a hard and constant student of other lan- 
guages than his own, and prides himself upon the 
purity of his French and English. An eminent 
French savant dined with him lately, and the 
emperor honored him by talking to him almost 
alone during the whole evening. 

At its close, he said, “Will you answer a question 
of mine candidly, monsieur?” 

“Assuredly, sire,” replied the guest. 

“Have I during the evening used any word or 
phrase which is not pure French?” 

“There was one, but only one, your majesty,” 
said the savant, reluctantly. 

“What was that?” demanded the emperor some- 
what chagrined. 

“*Godailler.’ Itis argot (slang) for ‘to be drunk.’” 

“The word is in the dictionary of the Académie,” 
rejoined William, quickly. 

“True, sire. But itis not used by Academicians.” 

“I thank you, I will remember that,” said the 
kaiser, anxiously. 

If the countless young American men who haye 
the emperor’s energy and desire to influence the 
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lives of others without his power would be as 
earnest in the struggle to be right, even in trifles, 
they might help their generation as effectively as 
any king or kaiser. 

Se SP EEESS 


GLADSTONE’S CORRESPONDENTS. 


Though one age is like another in many essential | 
respects, it is not likely that in any other age of | 
the world did fame or notoriety, no matter how 
slight it might be, precipitate upon its possessor a 
great amount of unw elcome correspondence. Lit- 
erary people are in an especial degree subject to 
this form of annoyance. 

The man of all others who is most extensively 
written to is Mr. Gladstone. Every day’s mail 
brings him a great number of letters, which he 
could not read, much less answer, if he devoted his | 
entire time to them. They are of all sorts. Some 
are highly flattering, and others denunciatory. | 
There are thousands of requests for autographs, | 
and a great many applications for advice. 

Every new speech of a public man calls from | 
Mr. Gladstone’s correspondents many requests for 
his opinion of it. When new plays are produced 
in the London theatres, people write to Mr. Glad- 
stone to learn what he thinks of them; and he is 
continually importuned for his judgment of new 
books. 

Not long ago a correspondent requested Mr. 
Gladstone to send him his opinion of the quality of 
a certain soap which was advertised in a London 
paper. Another wrote recently: “Will you please 
tell me what you actually meant by this sentence, 
which occurs in your speech of the 29th of January, 
1855?” and then the sentence was quoted. One 
would think that, if the questioner had gone from | 
1855 to 1894 without knowing what the sentence 
meant, he could have dispensed with the informa 
tion for a still longer time. 

There are undoubtedly occasions when a letter 
of inquiry from a private person, addressed to a 
public man to whom he is unknown, is perfectly 
proper, and would probably meet with a polite 
response; but no motive of mere curiosity should 
justify such an inquiry. Any merely idle applica- 
tion, addressed to statesman, author or clergyman, 
from an unknown person deserves to be thrown 
promptly into a waste-basket. 

The time of a busy person is precious to him, 
and no stranger has a right to claim any part of it 
as his own. ’ 
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A STEP FORWARD. 


Recently there was held at Chicago a “Congress 
of Arbitration and Conciliation.” Among the 
members were representatives, chosen in good 
faith, of many workingmen’s unions and brother. 
hoods. There were also large employers and 
representatives of great corporations, as well as 
bankers, writers on social and economic subjects 
and politicians. 

The one object of the congress, toward which all 
its members, including capitalists and workingmen, 
appeared to work with an equally earnest purpose, 
was to encourage the settlement of disputes be- 
tween employers and employed by the method of 
arbitration and conciliation, and not by strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts and violence. 

Representatives of both “capital” and “labor” 
admitted the wisdom and justice of committing 
great controversies, involving sometimes not only 
millions of dollars of productive wealth, but the 
daily bread of many thousands of people, to a 
method of settlement in which the claims of either 
side should be calmly and fairly considered. 

Popular education has produced many working. 
men who are as well read in the social and economic 
sciences as their employers. These educated 
workingmen, natural leaders of their fellows, know 
the foolishness of strikes and the wrongfulness of 
violence. 

On the other hand, employers must remember | 
that they have to deal with thinking and reading 
men. Between such parties in any controversy a 
wiser means of settlement than that which imitates 
the methods of warfare is surely possible. 


ESE ERS eee ee 
PRINCE OR WAITER. 


It is said that when Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was in England, in 1886, he found himself, on the 


| immediately made him ill. 


| continued the good son. 





occasion of a “crush” in London, at some social 
“function,” among a great mass of people, includ. | 
ing several royal personages. The doctor sat | 
quietly in a corner, but presently, feeling faint, and | 
seeing refreshments in the distance, he turned to 
an elderly personage standing near, who appeared | 
to be a butler, and asked for some beverage. The | 
supposed servant brought it with great alacrity, 
and then said: 

“T am very glad to meet you, Doctor Holmes.” 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was a little | 
taken aback, and the stranger added: 

“T am Prince Christian.” | 

“Dear me!” said Doctor Holmes, at once alive to 
the joke. “I have not had much acquaintance with 
princes, and do you know, I took you for a| 
waiter!” 

At this Prince Christian went off into a burst of 
merriment. 

“Where is my wife?” he exclaimed. “I must tell 
her this. She admires you immensely.” 

He went off at once to fetch the princess, and the 
genial American philosopher was soon the centre 
of a circle of royalty greatly delighted by the inci- 
dent. 





Oe 
WITTY RETORI. | 

In his “Recollections,” published in the October 
Century, Aubrey de Vere, the Irish poet, tells an 
amusing anecdote of the learned head of one of 
the Cambridge colleges. Scholars highly esteemed 
this master for his learning; but the undergradu- 
ates thought him “as dry as the remainder biscuit | 
after a voyage.” 

One day two undergraduates, in the college 
library, were discussing the “dry-as-dust” ways of | 
the venerable head. Their irreverent criticisms 
were overheard by a pompous fellow of the college, 
who said, in his inflated style: 

“You are probably ignorant, young gentlemen, | 


| 





that the venerable person of whom you have been 
speaking with such levity is one of the profoundest 
scholars of our age—indeed, it may be doubted | 
whether any man of our age has bathed more 
deeply in the sacred fountains of antiquity.” } 


“Or come up drier, sir,” replied one of the under- 
graduates. 


DISCONTENTED. 


A lady who had “too much of a good thing” 
was the mother of that doughty champion of | 
the English church, Robert de Insula, Bishop of | 
Durham in the thirteenth century. This bishop | 
had risen tu his high estate from a very lowly | } 
station. Yet he was neither ashamed of his origin, | 
nor had he the vanity often so apparent in self- | 
made men. He was never averse to alluding to his 
former life. One anecdote especially illustrates 
his simple candor. 


At one time the Lord of Scremerston sent him 
some country ale. The Mehep had for a long time 
been unused to that humble beverage, yet out of 
respect to the giver he tasted a cup of it, and it 


“See,” said he, “the force of custom! You all 
know my origin, and that neither from my parents 
nor from my country can I derive any taste for 
wine; and yet now my country liquor is rendered 
absolutely distasteful to me.” 

But his mother did not experience the satisfaction 
she could have wished from the change in their 
mode of living. The bishop gave her a train of 
male and female servants, and an honorable estab- 
lishment, such as would befit the family of one 
who had come to such high dignity. 

He visited her afterward, and found the dame in 
anything but a sweet temper. 

“What ails my sweet mother?” he asked. 
fares she?” 

“Never worse,” was the reply. 

“And what ails thee, then, or troubles thee?” 
“Hast thou not men and 
women and attendants sufficient for thee?” 

“Yéa,” quoth she, “and more than enough. I 
say to one, ‘Go,’ and he runs; to another, ‘Come 
hither, fellow,’ and the varlet falls down on his | 
knee. And, in short, all things are so abominably 
smooth that my heart is burst ng for something to | 
spite me and pick a quarrel withal!’ 

And with that the poor lady, tired out with 
prosperity, fell a-weeping most bitterly. 


“How 





PROWS ON LOCOMOTIVES. 


An interesting attempt to get rid of a part of the 
resistance which a railway train encounters in 
rushing through the air is being made in France. 
It is easy to understand that the pressure on the 
front of a swiftly moving locomotive, which equals 
the force of a strong gale of wind, can only be 
overcome by an expenditure of energy greater 
than would otherwise be required to run the train. 


| If that pressure could be removed, or considerably 


decreased, less coal would have to be burned. 


Experiments to diminish the pressure were begun 
in France about eight years ago, and a practical 
outcome has just been reached. The plan adopted 
is very simple. Inclined planes are attached to 
the fore end of the locomotive in such a way that 
instead of a square front, it presents to the air a 
sharp prow, like that of a shi 

It might be thought that litt € would be gained in 
this way, but repeated trials have shown that, in 
some cases, as much as ten or twelve per cent, can 
thus be saved in the consumption of coal, and the 
average saving amounts to about five per cent. 

This is so important an item that a large number 
of locomotives on the railway system connecting 
Paris with points on the editerranean have 
recently been fitted with the new device. 

When a wind is blowing directly in the face of 
the locomotive the resistance to be overcome is, of 
course, much increased, and the value of a prow- 
shaped front is proportionately greater. 

In some of the experiments it was shown that by 
the combined effects of placing inclined planes in 
front, and filling up the spaces between the spokes 
of the wheels, one-half of the air resistance could 
be done away with. 


UNACCEPTABLE. 


An amusing incident connected with Handel, 
the composer, is told by Doctor Miller. He says: 
During the latter part of Handel’s life, when a boy, 
I used to perform on a German flute in London at 
his oratorios. 


About the year 1753, in the Lenten season, a 
minor canon’ from the cathedral of Gloucester 
offered his services to Handel to sing. His offer 
was accepted, and he was employed in the choruses. 

Not satisfied with this department, he requested 
leave to sing a solo, that his voice might appear to 
more advantage. This request also was granted; 
but he executed his solo so little to the satisfaction 
of the audience that, to his great mortification, he 
was violently hissed. 

When the performance was over Handel said to 


| him, gravely: 


“Tam sorry, very sorry for you, indeed, my dear 
sir; but go ‘back ‘to your church in de country. 
| Goa will forgif you for your bad singing; dese 
pn ked beoples ‘in London, dey will not forgif 


TO PLEASE HIM. 


A great many stories are told of the jealousy and 
ill-feeling among musicians, but not always are the 
tales so full of a good-humored appreciation of the 
state of things as is the following, told by the 


| Argonaut : 


Rossini, walking one day on the boulevard with 
the musician Braga, was greeted by Meyerbeer, 
who anxiously inquired after the health of his dear 
Rossini. 

“Bad, very bad,” answered the latter. “A head- 

ache, a ‘sideache, anda leg I can scarcely move.” 

After a few moments’ cony ersation, Meyerbeer 
fang on, and Braga asked the great composer 

ow it was he had suddenly become so unwell. 
Smilingly Rossini reassured his friend: 

“Oh, I couldn’t be better; I only wanted to please 
Meyerbeer. He would be so glad to see me smash 
up! 


JUST LIKE HIM. 


One morning a banker stepped into his office and 
most effusively greeted his bookkeeper, who had 
entered his service just twenty-five years before, 
and at the same time handed him a closed envelope, 
with the remark: 


“This is to serve you as a memento of the present 
occasion.” The grateful recipient did not venture 
at first to open the envelope, until encouraged to 
do so by a nod and smile from his employer. And 
what do you think it contained? he’ banker’s 

hotograph—that, and nothing more. The book- 

eeper was dumb. 
= do you think of it?” his principal in- 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 
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Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Monsk Bros., Canton, Mass. , 


Proprietors of * RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 


“MY LITTLE GIRL, 


Three years ago, was taken with 
a severe case of la grippe. The 
disease made terrible ravages 
upon the little sufferer; she was 
reduced to a skeleton, and one 
night we thought she would die 
before morning. We then began 
to give her Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral and a complete cure was 
the result. I feel justified in at- 
tributing her recovery to this 
valuable remedy, because it was 
the only medicine given her.”— 
Wma. J. LAWRENCE, merchant, 
Blossom Hill, Va. 
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HURRY-UP AND BY-AND-BY. 


-up met By-and-b 
ning flowers one 
Hurry-u 
By-and-by was gay. 
“Wait a little, friend,” he said, 
° “Come and share my play.” 


But the other did not penee, 
“T must work,” said he; 


Hurr 
Tw ay; 
was very grave, 


” 


And ee. 
“Work will wait,” C+ By-and-by, 
“Sit down here with me. 


“7 shall labor pretty soon 
hen this wreath is laced. 
There is time enaeee for toil, 
Why this foolish haste ?” 
urry-up said, walking on, 
“Time’s too dear to waste.” 


In the bright omy 
Blossoms grew about his feet, 
And his air was gay. 


B with brooding eyes, 


and-by, 
ked out to the west, 
u 


lepressed, 

is nervous feet 
Faded fiowers he pressed. 

. he grumbled, as he went 

owning on his way, 

“How luck favors Hurry-up! 
Fate is queer, I say.” 

And he does not understand 
“Such is pluck” alway. 


Original. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


soe 
HIS ONE CHANCE. 


Almost every person pictures himself at some 
time or other in the light of a hero. To dream 


noble things rather than to do them is by no| 4 


means uncommon. When a heroic deed is really 
accomplished, therefore, it is interesting to note 
how it came to be done. 

There was on board the torpedo-boat Destroyer, 
when she lay in Brazilian waters, a man—we will 
call him Sawyer—who was noticeable for his 
quietness of manner, as well as for the fact that 
he was a fine marksman with a rifle. 

‘‘What’s the use of my shooting?” he used to 
think. ‘Here I have been practising since I was 
a boy, and never did a thing with it. What's the 
use?’’ So he hailed the Brazilian revolution as 
an opportunity, and enlisted. 

One day, as the torpedo-boat lay at anchor in 
the bay, one of the officers went in swimming. 
He was warned that there were sharks in the bay, 
but the captain declared there was no danger. So 
the officer swam out some distance from the 
vessel. 

When he had reached the farthest point, the 
cutting fin of a huge shark was seen above the 
water. The people on board shouted to the bather 
to swim for the boat. Then began a sickening 
race for life. The man-eater gained rapidly, and 
his victim began to lose strength in fright. 

The crew looked upon the scene with horror. 
There was nothing for them to do. But the man 
Sawyer stood with one foot upon the rail, with 
his rifle at his shoulder. 

At first he dared not shoot lest he should wound 
his friend; but he waited coolly and watched for 
his opportunity. It came at the instant when the 
monster was within a few feet of the almost 
exhausted swimmer. There was the sharp report 
of the rifle, and he who expected death felt a cold 
surface scrape his body. A few more strokes, 
and he was pulled aboard by the man who had 
saved his life. 

Not long after this the officer of the wonderful 

aim was taken with yellow fever, and died. Who 
can say but that his long preparation, his years of 
disappointment at the lack of opportunity, were 
the spurs that made him ready when his one 
chance came? Who knows but he lived his life 
that he might save that of another ? 
’ Among the many instances of heroism in the 
recent forest fires at the West, that of a telegraph 
operator must stand prominently forth. He was 
@ young man, and when he was assigned to an 
obscure post in a remote locality he could not 
realize that his one chance was at hand. His high 
sense of the obligations of duty prepared him for 
it, and when the terrible fire broke out, the young 
operator found himself in a situation like that of 
the heroine at Johnstown. 

The safety of many depended on his fidelity. 
How could the extent of the calamity be known, 
or assistance come, unless he stayed on duty at 
his wires ? . 

The men about him fled in affright, and he was 
left alone. They ran a horrible race with the 
flames, while he held his finger on the key. When 
the fire came, he gave it no heed, except to tele- 
graph the faster. Then the end came, and he met 
it as brave men meet their last great enemy. 

Death does not always pass heroes by. It 
frequently makes them. And the picture of that 
young man, sitting at his instrument while the 
flames roared about him eager for his life, is so 
inspiring and expressive of lofty courage and 
devotion to duty that it may almost make the 
disaster seem worth while. 

In our prosaic life he has won our respect and 
admiration, because he did not fail when his one 
chance came. 

He embodied in his conduct that feature of 


| Christianity that commands us to live for others. 
| That is life’s highest attainment. The one eminent 
| opportunity that would arouse the admiration of 
| men may not come to most of us even once in @ 
lifetime. But its spirit may be nobly exemplified 
in the commonplace, every-day acts of our lives. 
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A PRESIDENT’S POWERS. 


President Cleveland, in appointing a Chief 
Justice of the United States, is said not to have 
made known his selection to the members of his 
Cabinet until after the nomination had been sent to 
the Senate. The Cabinet ministers learned of his 
choice only after the formal announcement had 
been made. 

In acting thus entirely upon his own counsel, the 
President did not exceed his constitutional powers, 
nor do otherwise than has before been done by 
Presidents of the United States in the making of 
important nominations. 

This occurrence illustrated the difference between 
the usage of our own and almost every other con- 
stitutional country. The personal power exercised 
by the President of the United States is much 
greater than any that may be lawfully exercised 
by the President of the French Republic or by the 
Queen of England. 

Neither of those functionaries would venture to 
appoint even the magistrate of an inferior court 
without the consent of the minister of justice; and 
if the minister’s advice in such a case were not 
heeded, a ministerial crisis, to be settled only by 
the vote of Parliament, would be involved. 

The case of the nomination of the Chief Justice 
is only an incident in the exercise of the American 
President’s power. A President devotes much 
time to the examination of the bills oy by 
Congress. a each bi 

the delibe 


recordin rations in Congress with re 

to it, an pene m4 when cable, the facts 

j= data upon which the action of Congress was 
en. 


The President then makes his decision upon each 
bill. Such acts as he does not angnece he “vetoes” 
—that is, he returns them to Congress with his 
objections; and these acts t then b 
laws except by a majority of two-thirds of each 
ees majority which is obtained only in excep- 


onal cases. 
With us, then, what is virtually the final fate of 
every measure adopted by a House chosen by 
universal suffrage lies in the hands of a functionary 
elected at one remove from the —— 

In France the President is elected by the two 
Houses of Parliament sitting as one body. Th 
French President has no such powers as those 
which we have noted as belonging to the President 
of the United States. He promulgates the laws 
poceed by the Chambers, but may not veto them. 

e disposes of the armed forces of the country, 
y in harmony with the wishes of ministers 
who represent the magoriay in the Chamber o 
Deputies. He appoin all functionaries and 
officers, but only on the presentation of the differ- 
ent Cabinet ministers. He appoints these ministers. 
it is true; but they are not responsible to him, but 
only to the Cham . 

e President of France is, in fact, chiefly a 

figure-head, or at the most a balance-wheel, for the 

nation, performing much the same function as the 

mo: of a ~ee constitutional country like 
y- He 





England or I is elected for seven years, 
but he cannot maintain his position st an 
overwhelmingly hostile sentiment in Parliament. 

It would not do, however, to assume, because 
the President of the United States possesses so 
much greater powers than the President of the 
French Republic, that the United States is a more 
eee country than France. 

Though the personal power of the French Presi- 
dent is small, the authority of the central govern- 
ment itself is much more extended, and much more 
despotically used, than that of the United States. 

any of the institutions of that country are 
monarchical in origin and in spirit. The central 
vernment arro to itself powers which in 
8 country are exercised by states, counties, cities 
and towns. The administrative machinery of the 
smallest French village is set in motion by the 
government at Paris. 
ough the personal powers of the French 
President are so much less than those of our own 
President, he is paid a much larger salary. He 
receives one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
a year and considerable allowances, and is given 
the ee of the Elysée for a residence. The 
President of the United States has fifty thousand 
oie a year, fewer allowances, and the White 
ouse, 
" —<—$_—_<- 9 —____—_ 


SHY, SAVE TO ANIMALS. 


Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. Davids, was 
tender to all weak things except weak-minded 
clergymen. These he alternately froze by his 
taciturnity and appalled by his sarcasm. They 
were as trying to him as he was to them; many of 
them were peasants, destitute of culture and igno- 
rant of the usages of society. One of these 
unfledged divines, dining at the bishop’s palace, 
drank the water in his finger-glass, once, twice. 
When the footman was going to fill it a third time, 
the clergyman remonstrated, saying, ‘Please, I 
can’t sup it three times.” 


One day, as the ym sat at dinner, a clergyman 
was announced who had driven forty miles in bad 
weather to solicit the —— to a living which 
his father had that very day vacated by death. The 
indelicacy of the man so shocked the bishop that 
he refused to see him. The clergyman begged the 
svane to entreat the bishop to give him an inter- 
view. 

Doctor Thirlwall saw him in the hall for three 
seconds, and ke three words tohim. “Go home, 
sir!” The man did not get the living. 

But to children, animals and birds the bishop was 
devoted. — pheasants, 

eacocks, canaries and geese. After breakfast he 
ets with pieces of bread, and 
down to the pond, call: 
here are you all? Where are you all?” 
His feathered friends, running and flying, soon 
surrounded him; he fed them tenn his ds, or 
they put their beaks into his pockets and helped 
themselves. 

The bishop shared his meals with his cats. Before 
sitting down to b: ve each of them a 
saucer of cream, and while at the table, he allowed 
them to snatch bits of meat from his fork. When 
he was alone at dinner, his favorite tabby was 
allowed to sit-on his shoulder. At a dinner-part; 
puss had taken her usual place; but as she diverted 
the bishop’s attention from his guests, a servant 
was ordered to remove her. 

The servant made the attempt, but puss set her 
claws into the bishop’s neck, and so scratched him 
that he had to leave the table to put on a clean shirt 
and cravat. 

Dogs took to him. Once, while he was dining at 
a ene house with a party, a large dog 
walked into the room. He had never been known | 
to enter the dining-room. Ignoring the other guests, 
he walked straight to the bishop, looked up into his 
face, and then laid his huge h upon the episcopal | 
out, but the | 








knee. The host rose to turn the dog 





bishop, stooping down and 
head, said: “‘Dear crea 
let him stay!” And sta 
moved from his place by the bishop’s knee. 

There was a small pond, with neither inlet nor 
outlet, in the ace grounds. Three pikes were 
kept in it, and one morning when the bishop went 
to see his pets, he found buttwo. Not long r, on 
his next visit, he found only one. “I never looked at 
him — said the bishop to a friend. “I could 
not take any interest in a creature that could devour 
his own ~ +> Oe 

Bishop Thirlwall was eminent as a scholar, histo- 
rian an ne But he had one infirmity—he 
was unable to please men or women in social inter- 
course. He knew his infirmity, and the knowledge 
made him shy and reserved. 

Yet the great intellectual man was as tender- 
hearted us a woman, and had as keen a sense of 
humor as any of Punch’s contributors. But he 
was like Ro’ ild, who, though he could draw 
his check for thousands, was once obliged to 
borrow change to pay a cabman. 

The a had no “small talk,” only ~~ of 
wisdom and knowledge. He could not use these as 
one in general society, and therefore he did 
no} > 


kissing the dog’s fore- 
! dear creature! O 
the dog did, and never 


+ 
+ 





A SERMON. 


Within a leathern volume quaint, 
With wisdom writ on every page, 
ye r it goat Lp ane saint, 

ow they went on image 

One picture stands out from the res’ 





The “holy clerke” of whom they tell 
A th of every life the test, 
‘ht ponder well: 


A we 
“Christé’s love and ys a) ies twelve 
He taught, but firste he followed it himselve.” 
O rare old master, dust so long! 
You touched the very heart of things, 
Your perfect logic, true and strong, 
Forever in my memory clings. 
Better than poerey f py word, 
Stronger than at men can say, 
, it may be, never } 
But lived with patience Gay be day: 
“Christé’s love and Hys apostles twelve 
He taught, but firste he followed it himselve!” 


Original. IRENE NORMAN MoKAy. 
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SHE SCARED THE INDIANS. 


Eighty years ago a young doctor and his wife 
moved into the wilderness of Chautauqua County, 
New York. He was Doctor Laban Hazeltine, and 
his wife was a Connecticut girl, Content Flagler, 
who had received her education at the famous 
school of Doctor Lyman Beecher, in Litchfield. 
The equipage consisted of three heavily loaded 
wagons—one of them contained twelve hundred 
pounds of medicine !—and three riding horses, and 


| the doctor and his wife were accompanied by 


William Bemus and another man, who is spoken of 
as Lehigh. The story of their adventures is told in 
“The Early History of the Town of Ellicott.” 


In the neighborhood of Buffalo the Indians were 
then very troublesome, and it was the exception 


when a company of settlers got through without 
losing a part of their is. Bemus made u 
his mind that the redskins should be circumvente 


a time, if foresight and courage could compass 


The doctor, meantime, had come down with the 
fever, and was having daily shakes. One after- 
noon, when the pert was about going into camp, 
Bemus said to Mrs. Hazeltine: 

“Content, if we are going to get the doctor 
through, he mustn’t be disturbed to-night. But 
this is the worst place on the road. If we are not 
careful, the Indians will steal all they can lay their 
hands on. Somebody must stand guard, and I 
think you had better do it.” 

It was a strange-sounding speech, but Mrs. 
Hazeltine knew that Bemus must have some good 
reason for his course, and she was too brave a 
woman—although she never weighed a hundred 
—- complain, or to insist upon explana- 

ons. 

“Here is a musket,” Bemus continued. “It isn’t 
loaded, but it has a good bayonet. If you see any 
Indians around, take it up and carry it, and if the 
come too near, don’t be afraid to prod them wi 
the sharp end.” 

Mrs. Hazeltine was silent for a minute or two. 
Then she said: 

“I wish you would put in a small charge, Uncle 
William. The Indians might snatch the gun away 
from me before I could use the bayonet, but I 
believe I could shoot one of the scamps, rather 
than have the wagons pillaged.” 

“All right,” Bemus answered, “though I’m afraid 
hag may harm hom ml and he handed the gun 


Lehigh to be loaded. 
“Now,” he added, “I’m going to make believe 
I’m asleep, but you may depenc upon it I shall be 


wide-awake. on’t be afraid. 

The evening was not far advanced before three 
or four marauders showed themselves. Mrs. 
Hazeltine ordered them off, and threatened to fire 
if they did not go. And they went, while one of 
them was heard muttering: 

“Very little squaw, but much gun. Indian 
away. Just like little squaw to shootsome. Might 

et hurt a good deal.” 

The next day Bemus remarked: 

“It worked just as I expected. I knew the var- 
mints would be more afraid of a woman with a gun 
than of a man. But I took care that Lehigh put 
powder into the pan, but not into the barrel. 


—_—__~+@e— 


THEY ALL SANG. 


An anonymous Union soldier contributes to the 
Atlantic Monthly a stirring incident of one of the 
Virginia campaigns. Wounded men of both armies 
as well as some scores who had fallen from sun- 
stroke, were in a church which for the time being 
had become a hospital. The place was full of the 
fragrance of June roses, brought in by the ladies 
of the place» Federals and Confederates were 
chatting together on the most friendly terms. 


Suddenly there was a sound from the organ. A 
Confederate cavalry officer was at the bellows, and 
a Scotch surgeon was at the keyboard. The layer 
began with some improvisations, by way of es 
the instrument,—an extremely g one,—and pres- 
ently struck into a military march, to the manifest 
delight of the men below. 

One by one the stops were drawn, louder and 
fuller swelled the music, till the walls of the build- 
p= By to vibrate, and the listeners, even the 
faintest of them, were trying to beat time to the 
ae. 

The player was a Union man, as grew more and 
more evident, till finally, with a grand crash of 
sound, he Fae out the opening bars of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

hen, as if by one impulse, the whole assembly, 
Federal and Confederate, officers and soldiers, the 
wounded and the dying, joined in the chorus, and 
sang it to the end. And then each looked at the 
other, mute with the surprise of men whose hearts 
have been taken by storm. The writer concludes 
his story thus: 

“There were at this time, upon the political and 
military horizon, many gleams of the coming arch 
of peace, many evidences that the South was tired 
of the war, and that the North never loved it; and 
I think it may safely be assumed that one of the 
harbingers of the peace so soon to follow might 





have been detected in the sound of the organ at 
Staunton, and in the voices caught singing: in 
unison with it.” 


* 
* 





NAPOLEON AND HIS PIPE. 


Napoleon was a snuff-taker, in a mild way,— 
smelling of the tobacco rather than snufling it,—but 
never learned to smoke. Once only, according to 
his valet, Constant, he tried a pipe. The attempt, 
of which Constant gives a humorous account, was 
on this wise: 


An Eastern ambassador, Persian or Turkish, had 
presented the emperor with a handsome Oriental 
pipe, and one day the fancy took him to use it. 

mstant, at his master’s request, got everything in 
readiness, and applied the fire. It remained, of 
course, for the emperor to set the tobacco alight by 
drawing in his breath. So his valet told him. 

“But,” adds Constant, “at the rate his majesty 
went to work the thing would never be done. He 
contented himself with opening and shutting his 
lips, without ancashing the least in the world.’ 

ally he put the e into the valet’s hands and 
commanded him to light it, which the valet did and 
returned the Fie to his majesty. Napoleon took 
one good puff, and was as awkward this time as 
before. he smoke got into his windpipe, and 
instead of being expelled through the mouth it 
came out of the nostrils and the eyes. So Constant 
“re at all events. 
he emperor was nearly strangled, and as soon 
as he recovered breath he cried: 

“Take it away! The horrible thing! 
me sick!” 

It was more than an hour before he recovered his 
ay. and that was the end of his career as a 
smoker. 


It makes 
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TOO EXPENSIVE A PLACE. 


Paul Lacroix, a French writer and bibliophile, 
was at one time seriously out of health, and took 
refuge in Italy. Bronchitis had fastened itself 
upon him, and his pallor and general feebleness of 
appearance were so marked that he sometimes saw 
people point the finger at him in the street, and say 
to each other in an undertone, “A consumptive!” 


He had taken a in Rome, when one day 
the proprietor of the house mounted the stairs, 
rapped at the door, and came in. Lacroix was just 
then in a coughing — ysm. 

“Signor,” began e householder, “who is respon- 
sible for you?’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the astonished 
Frenchman. 

“If you should die, who would pay the expenses?” 

“T hope not to die yet awhile,” answered roix. 
“Besides, I am not very ambitious. A modest 
burial would suit me.” 

“But who will pay me?” 

“Why, man, Il pay you myself every week.” 

“No, no. I am gee of this bed, this arm- 
chair, this table, this carpet, everything in the 
chamber. Everything will have to be burned after 
the death of a consumptive.” 

“My dear sir,” said ix, “I am not rich 
enough to die in Rome, I will go to Naples.” 

The next day, indeed, he set out for southern 
Italy. But he lived for many years to tell the 
story of his banishment from the Holy City. 


a 


ONE OR THE OTHER. 


In a certain small New Hampshire town any 
person who is at all confused as to which of two 
conflicting statements he ought to believe, is sure 
to be answered by any old inhabitant to whom he 
may confide his doubts: “Well, you’re in ’most as 
bad a fix as Tommy Gregg was that time.” 


Tommy Gregg was an “apprenticed farmer’s 
boy.” He was as kind-hearted as the day is long, 
and as slow in his speech and movements as any 
man could well his combination of character- 
istics often Jed the other young men to “poke fun” 
at him, a liberty which he never resented, although 
his temper was by no means as slow as his tongue. 

One warm summer afternoon two boys, returning 
from the corn-field, saw Tommy Gregg fast asleep 
in his master’s ox-cart, under the shade of a tree in 
a lane just off the main road. He had been carting 
stone to an old “cellar-hole dump,” and was taking 
a rest before starting for home in the afternoon 


sun. 

The boys, bent on a joke, unhitched the oxen and 
drove them a little distance up the road, well out of 
sight of the cart. Then they sat down by the road- 
side, and waited for Tommy Gregg to wake. 

In about fifteen minutes he yawned, stretched 
himself, sat up and looked about him. 

“Well,” he drawled, in nasal tones easily heard 
by the boys hidden in the bushes close by; “well, 
naow, who do you cal’late you be, myself? If 

‘ou’re Tomm regg, you’ve lost a yoke 0’ oxen; 

ut if you aint Tommy Gregg, you’ve found a 
cart!” 

——___—<-@-e—_____—__ 


GENTLY. 


A peculiar instance of breaking a misfortune 
“gently” belongs to the life of the young man who 
was Earl of Barrymore in the eighteenth century. 
Soon after he had become a pupil at Eton, his 
grandmother, the Countess of Harrington, died, 
and the head-master of the school was asked to 
break the news gently to his sensitive pupil. 


The master called the boy into the class-room 
and asked him, with an austere air, a series of 
questions in regard to his studies, and then com- 
manded him to construe some lines from Virgil. 
Before the task had been accomplished he informed 
the pupil, somewhat eae & 

“Your grandmother is ill, my lord;” but in the 
same breath he bade him go on with his Latin. 
After a few more lines had been construed he 
—— him again, with the assertion: 

“She is very ill, my lord!” 

The earl expressed his grief, but was again 
ordered to proceed with his task. He obeyed, but 
was interrupted the next moment by his master’s 
exclamation : 

“She’s dying, my lord!” 

“What! Dying?” cried the bewildered youth. 

“Come, come, my lord!” said the learned peda- 

gue. “She is dead! Now you know the worst. 

© to your seat and make the best of an irretriev- 
able misfortune!” ; 


—+oo~— 


SHAMEFUL. 


A New York newspaper reports a brief colloquy 
between a woman and her lazy husband. She was 
busy, and the baby was crying, and the man, so far 
as appears, was doing nothing. 


—e she said, “Il wish you would rock the 
vy.” 

| “Oh, bother,” was the answer. “Why should I 
| rock the baby?” 

“Why, beeause he isn’t very well, and I have 
this mending to do. Besides, half of him belong~ 
to you, anyhow, and you ought to be willing to help 
take care of him.” 

“Well, half of him belongs to you, too, and you 
can rock your half, and let my half holler.” 
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THE SUN IS CLIMBING IN THE SKY. 


The sun is climbing in the sky, 
We're giad to know; 
Days will be longer by and by, 
And brighter grow. 
The sun is climbing in the sky, 
The snow will go; 
Days will be warmer by and by, 
And flowers will grow. D. H. 8. 


* 
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A JANUARY PICNIC. 


‘“Where’s my mittens ?’’ cried Paul, excitedly. 

“J can’t find my blue hood anywhere!’’ wailed 
Prudie. 

“Here ’tis, in grandma’s mending-basket,”’ an- 
swered Paul. ‘Pretty place for a hood!’’ whirling 
over and over the stockings and torn pinafores and 
entangling the yarn-balls in hopeless confusion. 








“What are you at grandma’s basket for ?’’ 
retorted Prudie. 

Paul did not say, but slyly tucked the lost 
mittens under his jacket and ran out. 

‘Seen my rubber boots anywhere ?’’ queried 
Brother Dick, coming into the room with bait- 
pail, fish-poles and lines. A hook came loose, 
and swinging, caught in Prudie’s long, yellow 
braid. 

“Ow! E-e-e-e!”’ squeaked Prudie. 

**Whew-w-w!’’ whistled Dick. ‘Fish number 
one. Steady! Don’t jerk, Prue. There, now, 
you are off the hook—naughty thing!”’ 

“All aboa-a-ard for the picnic!’’ called Uncle 
Pringle’s jolly voice outside. 

Picnic! And right in January, too! 

To be sure, Uncle Pringle called it a pickerel 
picnic, for they were going up to Moose Pond to 
fish for pickerel. 

Out bustled Aunt Fanny with a great basket of 
good things, and shawls and coats. Ned danced 
after her, drumming on the bottom of a big tin 
coffee-pot, while little Jack and Molly each 
flourished a long iron spoon, beating a deafening 
din on all the doors and walls as they ran. 

‘All aboa-a-ard!’’ again called Uncle Pringle. 

Into the deep, green pung they all scrambled 
after Aunt Fanny. Uncle Pringle cracked his 
long whip, the two great bells on the collars of 
Whitefoot and Jerry jangled madly, the boys 
tooted on Aunt Fanny’s dinner-horn and the 
picnic was off for Moose Pond, with Bose racing 
on behind. 

Prudie would stand up to catch at the pine 
boughs as they dashed under the low branches, 
and once she was spilled out backward into the 
snow; and everybody was so busy looking out 


for himself, and making so much noise that she | 


was neither seen nor heard till she had run herself 
almost out of breath. 


dry branches and knots, and built a roaring fire 
and cut some holes in the thick ice. Then they 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








all began to fish, even Aunt Fanny and little Jack ; 
at least little Jack held his small pole and Aunt 
Fanny held the skirt of his coat for fear he might 
slip into the ugly black water at the bottom of the 
holes. 

Bob-bob! Ah, there’s a pickerel nibbling at 
Paul’s hook. Paul’s eyes shine like two stars. 
Sh! Keep still, everybody! Bob easy. Now! 
Up goes the line and away flies a long, spotted 
fish off over the ice, with the fisher dancing and 
shouting after it. Well done, Paul! 

At dinner-time they all sat about the big fire on 
fir boughs, with the buffalo robes spread over 
them, while Aunt Fanny broiled fish, Dick roasted 
eggs, done up in jackets of wet brown paper, in 
the hot ashes, and the coffee-pot bubbled over. 
Never were they so hungry before. Uncle Pringle 
punched the fire and sang songs, while Bose 
barked at a bold butcher-bird which came about 
for crumbs. 

Oh me, what fun! A white-coated rabbit, which 
had been gnawing birch sprouts for his breakfast, 
crept out from under a cedar shrub and sat up to 
see what it was all about. 

Ned spied him first and gave chase with Bose, 
and Paul and Dick. What anoise! The woods 
echoed far and wide. It frightened bunny so that 
he barely whisked his little stub tail into his 
burrow before Bose’s deep, terrible growl was at 
its top. Such a narrow escape he never had, to 
pay for his curiosity. 

Now it was time to go home, and Uncle Pringle 
gave Jack his pole, to fish, while they were packing 








up. | It was hardly dropped into the water when— 


Snapping 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


When the winds of winter beat 
Little Bunny’s hollow tree, 
For a blanket round his feet 
Close his bushy tail tucks he. 
Never mind how loud the storm, 
Sound he sleeps and snug and warm. 


When the little honey-bees 

See the snow come powdering down 
On their roof beneath the trees 

In the pleasant Beehive Town, 
Then away to bed they creep, 
All the winter long they sleep. 


But when little busy Ned 

Hears the noisy north wind blow, 
Out he rushes with his sled, 

For he loves the whirling snow. 
Bees and bunnies, sleepy things! 
Lose the fun that winter brings. 


~-+> 
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DORIS’ CLOCK IN THE WALL. 

Tick—tick! tick—tick ! 

*‘There’s a clock in my wall, mamma!”’ Doris 
cried. ‘I’ve kept hearing it over and over. It 
says ‘tick—tick! tick—tick!’ just like the little 
voice in your clock, only it’s softer.” 

Doris sat straight up in bed and put her rosy 
little ear close up to the wall. Her quaint little 
ruffled nightcap got all awry. Mamma crept up 
beside her and listened, too. 

“There!’’ Doris said triumphantly. 
you hear it say it, mamma ?”’ 

“Yes, so it does—‘tick—tick ! tick—tick !’’’ said 
mamma. 

“That's why I didn’t get up, mamma, ’cause I 
wanted to listen—it’s so cunning. Can't we let 
Mr. Carpenter come and cut a hole in the wall and 
get it out?’ Doris was getting excited, but 


“Don’t 


| mamma just smiled and said : 
At the pond Uncle Pringle and Dick gathered | 


| quick. 


‘Hop up, honey, and get into your petticoats 
It's breakfast-time. We'll see about the 
litte clock by and by.” 


jerk—whish !—a hungry pickerel seized the hook 
and ran away with it. Such a big fellow to puil 
so hard! 

Back and forth Jack stumbled about the hole, 
clutching the pole with all his might, and’ back 
and forth dashed the frightened pickerel, sawing 
the line across the edge of the ice. The next 
moment Jack’s feet slipped and in he went— 
down to his arms. Uncle Pringle ran, Aunt 
Fanny screamed and dropped the coffee-pot on 
the coals—they all screamed, little Jack, who was 
clinging to the pole across the hole, the loudest of 
any one. Dick fished him out quick as a wink; 
but he was as wet as the big pickerel that had 
meantime sawed off the line and dashed away 
with it; and he lost one of his new rubber boots 
beside. 

Aunt Fanny wrung him out quickly, wrapped 
him in blankets and shawls and tucked him down 
under the buffalo. Uncle Pringle made Jerry and 
Whitefoot speed away home like deer, when little 
Jack was given a mug of pepper-tea and put to 
bed with hot jugs to “shoo the croup off,’’ Aunt 
Fanny said. 

But for all the ducking and the pepper-tea, 
Jacky thought a winter picnic was almost as jolly 


as a Fourth of July. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
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“Auntie,” said Scott, ‘won't you please make 
a picture of a cow for me?” “I'll try,” said 
auntie, “but I don’t think I can make a very 
good one.”’ “I guess you can,” said Scott. ‘I 
like home-made cows !”’ 








the Whip. 


| but the faint ‘‘tick—tick’’ was sounding in her 
| ear all the time she was fastening the buttons, and 
| it didn’t stop even after she had got up into her 
| high-chair and was eating her oatmeal. 

| She kept wondering if mamma had forgotten 
| about it—she talked so quietly with papa and 
| grandma about the weather and the news in the 
}morning Spy. But mamma remembered. By 
and by, when Doris was taking the next to the 
last bite in her cookie, mamma said : 

“T’ve asked papa about your clock in the wall, 
| Doris, but he thinks we’d better not take down 
| the wall.” 

Doris’ face fell. 

**You see it isn’t a clock at all, dear,” papa said, 
smiling. ‘It’s only a queer little insect called a 
woodtick that lives in there and makes that little 

tick—ticking sound that does sound like mamma's 
| clock, to be sure.” 

““Yes,”’ grandma said, ‘‘and I thought it was a 
watch, too, when I was a bigger little girl than 
Doris is.” ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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JANUARY. 


Snow-balls showering, 
Snow-men towering, 
Fingers tingling, 
Sleigh-bells jingling, 
Sleds a-shooting, 
Horns a-tooting, 
That’s our merry 
January. 


-o- 


LitrLe Jamie sat on his grandmother's lap 





hand. 
| ‘“‘Grandma,’’ he said, “your face is getting 
wrinkly.”’ And then he added, thoughtfully and 


| lovingly, “But I think wrinkles is pretty on | 


| some peoples.” 





Doris hopped up and hurried conscientiously, | 


}one day, patting her withered cheek with his | 
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| Enigmas, 
| . 
RIDDLE. 


Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


Nine times my value is not worth a single cent, be 
sure, 
Yet he who owns me, certainly cannot be counted 
| poor. 
I give to all their daily bread, and though I’m in a 
| race, 
| And driven by wind or water, yet T never leave my 
place. 
2. 
AN OLD FOLKS’S PARTY. 
Who are they? 
The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street gave a tea. 
| party to some old friends. She invited: I. Old Noll 
|2. Old Hickory. 3. The Old Public Functionary 


| 4. The Old Man Eloquent. 5. The Old Man of the 
Sea. 6. The Old Man of the Mountain. 





3. 
CHARADE, 


| My first, immortalized by valorous conflict of heroic 
bands ; 

My second, longed for as thro’ stormy seas 

Our gallant vessel homeward toils from foreign 
strands; 

My whole, an “open sesame” in distant lands, 

From Neva’s frozen stream to Afric’s sunny sands. 


4. 
SHAKESPEARIAN PUZZLE, 


**You never will run mad, niece—’ 
‘No, not till a hot « « « « « ««.’” 
Supply the missing words in the following quota 
tions; their initials will spell the word omitted in 
the above quotation. 


“x *«***** in honor, sudden and quick in 


quarrel.” 
“*** men’s faces are true, whatsoe’er their 
| hands are.” 


| “e ***«** hath framed strange fellows in her 


time.” 
“*« * « * « * lies the head that wears a crown.” 


” 


“* « thy cause is just, so be thy fortune. 


“* « * spirits and gray.” 
A 
the more it is wasted the sooner it 


“een ee 


wears.” 


Conundrums. 
What kind of ointment is like a thin slave? 
Vaseline (vassal lean). 
When is an Irish emigrant like a high-colored 
musical instrument? When he is a greenhorn. 
What tree should stupid people visit? Braintree. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mareo Polo. 
2. 1. E’s (ease). 
L’s (ells). 5. C’s (s@as). 
M’s (ems). 


2. J’s (jays). 3. B’s (bees). 4. 
6. Y's (wise). 7. I's 





(eyes). 8. 9. Q’s (queues). 10, U's 
(use). ll. P’s (peas). 12. T’s (tease). 
D D+0 
8. Cold. i =10 co 65 564+ 10=L. 
4. Snow. Sled. 
5. Bill. 


6. “Blow! blow! thou winter wind.” 

7. 1. Anona. 2. Minim. 3. Solos. 4. Tenet. 5. 
| Affa. 6. Nun. 7. Gog. 8 Abba. 9 Arara. 10. 
|} Sagas. 11. Madam. 12. Deed. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight ts subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in ‘advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

seribers. in a single weakly issue of the paper. 

additional pages over ele 1t—which is the number 
given for git 7—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions ean commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for Ren ales should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
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and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to ne ng a letter must do it on their own 
responsibilit 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on rot paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against Bote money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by he payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money shoul 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the of tie for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the f+): of the Agent—and 
then money can be m. 

Letters should be bry ssa and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





CONSUMPTION AS A COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE. 


There are two ways in which the infection from 
communicable diseases may be transmitted from 
one animal body to another. In some diseases 
proximity to the person infected is all that is 
required. These are contagious diseases. In 
others some medium, like food or water, is neces- 
sary for the transmission of the germ. Such dis- 
eases, though communicable, are not contagious. 

These two classes of diseases call for different 
methods of sanitary treatment. In contagious 
affections it is obvious that since the infection is 
transmissible on a mere approach to the sick 
person, isolation, or quarantining, as it is popularly 
called, is the only sure method of exterminating 
the disorder. 

In the case of non-contagious communicable 
diseases, on the other hand, communication is not 
established simply by proximity to the sick, but by 
intermediate means. Hence isolation is not neces- 
sary; nor is it effective, as compared with measures 
directed against the medium of transmission. 

It is to the class of non-contagious communicable 
disea that ¢ ption belongs, in common 
with all disorders of a tuberculous origin. In 
other words, consumption is not a disease that calls 
for quarantine. The patient, therefore, need have 
no fear that he is to be isolated from his friends; 
nor need we who love to render the last hours of 
the sufferer more endurable be alarmed lest our 
eftorts shall only serve to spread the dread disease, 
if we will observe a few simple rules of disinfec- 
tion. 

The tuberculous germ in consumption is of 
course not only scattered more or less completely 
throughout the substance of the lungs, but is 
present in the mucous substance which is con- 
stantly coughed up by the patient. The germs 
have a wonderful vitality, and will persist long 
after the sputa is dried up and invisible. 

It is this fact which has rendered the disease the 
subject of so much investigation, and which has 
led to its being placed on the list with other com- 
municable diseases in order that it may come 
under the same sanitary treatment. 

What is proposed to be done in the way of reme- 
dying the evil is that consumptive persons shall be 
reported to the health authorities in order that the 
case may receive proper inspection, that the neces- 
sary disinfectants may be provided, and that the 
family may be warned of the nature of the infec- 
tion and the manner in which it is communicated. 

It is to be hoped that efforts in this direction will 
be received by the public in a proper spirit. If 
this is dene, and proper methods of disinfection 
are carefully followed, we may expect eventually 
to come off victorious against at least one form of 
tuberculous infection. 
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BURNED BY COLD. 


Any one who has ever applied a moistened finger, 
or still worse, the end of the tongue, to a piece of 
frosty metal in winter has had painful experience 
of the fact that cold as well as heat can blister 
the skin, During some recent experiments in the 
production of excessively low temperatures M. 
Raoul Pictet accidentally “burned” himself with 
cold several times, and the effects were so remark- 
able that he deemed them worthy of description at 
a meeting of men of science in Lausanne last 
summer. 

It appears that there are two kinds, or degrees, 
ofcold-burn. In the case of the less severe “burns” 
the skin at first turns red, but becomes blue the 
next day. The inflamed spot nearly doubles in 
size, with intense itching, and a period varying 
from a month to six weeks elapses before the 
wound heals. 
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When the contact with the cold ieienacio is 
longer and more complete a “burn” of the second 
degree is produced. In this the skin falls off, and 
the parts that the cold has reached “behave like 
foreign bodies.” A malignant and stubborn wound 
is formed, and the process of healing is very slow, 
occupying several months. 

A drop of liquid air falling on Monsieur Pictet’s 
hand produced a cold-burn which did not com. 
pletely heal in six months, while a scorch from 
heat, accidentally inflicted on the same hand, and 
nearly at the same time, was healed in ten or twelve 
days. 


HOW THE CHICKENS GOT OUT. 
A correspondent who spent the summer at Lake 
Placid, in the Adirondacks, bears witness to a 
pleasing display of ingenuity on the part of a 
domestic hen, a creature not ¢ ly supp 
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to possess any high degree of intelligence. 


The chickens were getting large enough to injure 
the sprouts, and Mr. Frazier, their owner, put 
them into the hen-yard, having first laid boards 
edgewise on the ground against the slats all the 
way round the yard. 

To his surprise, the chickens were soon found in 
the garden. They were put back into the yard, 
and the fence was carefully examined. There was 
no sign of an opening large enough for the tiniest 


chick to squeeze through. And for all that, the 
chickens were soon out again. 
This time Mr. Frazier determined to see how the 


thing was done. He had not long to wait. The 
fugitives were hardly back in the enclosure before 
the mother sat down near the middle of the yard, 
as if she were brooding. The next moment two of 
the chickens oenoes See upon her back; whereupon 
she rose, and with slow and stately mien proceeded 
to bear them to the edge of the yard, where she 
ranged herself alongside the board that had been 
expected to prove an insurmountable barrier to all 
chickens. 

No sooner had she brought her precious burden 
within reach of the board than they hopped upon 
it, passed between the slats, and were on their way 
to the garden in triumph. 

The maneuvre was repeated till the hen had 
conveyed her entire brood, two by two, to the to 
of the board—but not till after another witness hi 
been called to enjoy the novel sight. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Mrs. Carter was an economical woman. She 
seldom indulged herself in the luxury of a new 
gown, and whenever she did, she was particular 
only about the wearing qualities of the material. 
A favorite niece generally assisted her in making 
her choice. 


“Now, Amelia, you’re sure this cloth is all wool. 
I can’t see so well as I could once,” said the old 
lady when her last new gown was being purchased. 

“But what color do you want, aunt? 

“Land! I don’t know as I care much what color 
it is, so long as it’s black,” responded Mrs. Carter. 

So, after a little discussion, a good piece of black 
cashmere was purchased and taken home. But the 
niece noticed that Mrs. Carter did not seem wholly 
satisfied, “I’m afraid you would rather have had 
some other material n cashmere,” she finally 
sug ested. 

I don’t know as I should. Cashmere wears 
snathidie well,” was the response ; “but black 
aint the color it used to be, and I’ve been a-thinking. 
1 aint never had no loss by death, and if I keep on 
wearing black what under the sun am I going to 
mourn in when some of my folks are taken? I 
believe I’ll see if I can’t get the store to take this 
back and give me a black that has some kind of a 
om . it, 80 as I shall feel a change when I go out 
of colors.’ 


PRETTY GOOD GUESS. 


The New Orleans Picayune says that a teacher, 
in explaining to her pupils the difference between 
civilized and uncivilized races, insisted upon three 
things as requisite for civilization—food, clothing 
und shelter. 


The next day she brought the subject up again, 
by way of review. 

“What are the three things necessary to a civil- 
ized man?” she asked. 

Several of the children remembered food and 
clothing, but the third requisite seemed to have 
escaped their recollection entirely. Finally, after 
the question had been repeated two or three times, 
one little fellow lifted his hand, and said: 


“A-wife. 


Whether the teacher sent him to the head of the | 


class, we are not informed. 


A MOTORMAN. 


On the battlefield a general must sometimes think 
quickly and act without hesitation. A motorman 
recently showed himself .to be gifted with these 
admirable traits. ‘ 


In Plainfield, N. J., an electric car was dashing 
along, when the motorman saw a child balancing 
itself on a high window-ledge. The man saw at 
once that the child would fall on a pile of bricks. 
Giving the brake a sudden turn and twisting off the 
current, he sprang from the pete before the 
car stopped, an a reached the sidewalk just in time 
to catch the b 

Probably behing will ever sound sweeter to him 
than the thanks of the child’s mother, and the 
pe A praise bestowed on him by the occupants of 

ne Car, 


WHO WAS BLIND? 


Stories like the following, from a foreign journal, 
suggest the need of a new proverb—None are so 
blind as those who think that other people cannot 
see, 

“Well, Joseph, did you take my letter to Mon- 
sieur de Y.? 

“Yes, sir; but I am afraid he won’t be able to 
ree = 4 he is blind.” 


“Yes, sir. While I was standing right in front of 
him in his private office he asked me twice where 


my hat was, and I had it on my head all the time— | 


ha! ha! 


A SAD RETRIBUTION. 


A little Southern girl, who is a remarkably well- 
behaved child, one day confided to her aunt that 
she thought the Jones children were “awful.” 


“You can’t imagine how bad they are, auntie. 
They tell stories, and disobey their mother, and 
everything; and if they are so bad when they are 
Htle, I 1 expect they’ll every one grow up to be 

ankees 


FOOTE, the comedian, was once threatened with 
a whi oping because he had caricatured a ag 
man, He apologized fervently, adding, “Why, I 
take myself off sometimes!” and slipping through 
an opening in the fence, he illustrated the deed. 
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THE BENNETTS’ PARTY. 


The group of men gathered on Philander 
Wilson’s ox-cart had a couple of buffalo robes 
spread over their knees, and were eating dinner 
out of tin pails. They had been hard at work 
mending” the Seranby road all the morning, and 
were evidently enjoying the noon rest. 

“It’s a good thing to have friends,’’ remarked 
Philander Wikson, breaking a long silence, ‘‘but 
it aint well to squeeze their friendly feelin’s too 
fur; that’s the way I view it.” 

«Good, sensible way, too,” came in a gruff 
voice from Jonas Ricketts. 

‘«“Thankee, Jonas, for upholdin’ of me,’’ returned 
Mr. Wilson, hastily; “but I’ve got a story I'd 
like to relate, bearin’ on this subject, if so be I can 

* be let to git ahead with it.” 

“G’long, then,” roared Jonas, good-naturédly, 
and Philander Wilson proceeded without further 
urging. 

“'Twas a man over in Winston, where my 
brother Henry’s widder’s folks live, that I had 
ref'rence to in special, in makin’ that remark. 
Her fust cousin, Francis Manson, is a reg’lar nice 
man, an’ I hada real good time along with him 
last winter, when I was workin’ on that paperin’ 
job for the insane asylum folks. 

“There was one man in Winston that Francis 
told me a lot about. He was one o’ the kind, it 
appeared, that’s allus makin’ use of folks—Jeems 
Bennett, his name was. He'd allus git the 
neighbors to do his arrants at the store for him— 
ketch "em when they was drivin’ by, an’ ask ’em 
to git things, jest to save himself the trouble of 
hitchin’ ap. 

An’ he’d borrer everythin’ he could lay hands 
on, ‘stead o’ buyin’ new. An’ he’d git the neigh- 
bors to kinder help him along plantin’ time an’ 
hayin’ time, an’ buildin’ fences, an’ so on, Francis 
said. He allowed Jeems allus said he'd be glad 
to do the same by them as they did by him, but 
some way or ‘nother there never seemed to be no 
chance for turnabout, for there was allus so much 
to be done for Jeems. 

“An’ his wife was built jest the same way; 
seemed to be a real well-meanin’ woman, but the 
women folks never seemed to care about droppin’ 


in there, because they said Ca’line Bennett allus | 


fetched out a piece o’ work for ‘em to help on, 
‘fore they’d visited a minute. 

“Well, one time Jeems, he heerd some way that 
if folks could save a million postage-stamps, 
they'd git a hunderd dollars for em in Wash’n’- 
ton. I never knew whether "twas true or not, but 
*tany rate, that was what he heerd. 

“He wa’n’t apt to have letters, for he hadn’t got | 
any kin, ‘ceptin’. one uncle out West, an’ he 
didn’t write none, an’ Ca’line, she was bereft o’ 
relatives, too; so o’ course they had to lay a tax 
on other folks to git the stamps. 

‘Well, Jeems he asked everybody in Winston 
to save up stamps for him, an’ put ’em in his box 
at the post-office, an’ then Francis Manson could 
fetch "em along to him whenever there was any. 
Folks are dreadful good-hearted over to Winston, 
an’ Francis said he had a little mess o’ stamps to 
fetch along to the Bennett house most every night 
for the next six months. 

“Jeems kep’ right at folks, nippin’ ‘em by 
the arm after Sunday meetin’, an’ remindin’ ‘em 
of him an’ his stamps, so that they didn’t have a 
fa’r chance to forgit, if they’d been so minded, 
which I presume they wasn’t. But they got jest 
a leetle grain tired of the pufformance along 
toward summer-time, Francis said, an’ the stamps 
fell off some. 

“Well, one Sunday, along in June, Jeems he 
told‘all the folks how that he felt real obliged to 
“em for all the stamps they’d given him, and he’d 
like to have ’em, one an’ all, come to his house 
the next Thursday evenin’ for a little social 
gatherin’. 

“The women folks talked it over, an’ they 
cal’lated that this time the Bennetts must be goin’ 
to have a reg’lar party, an’ no work to it; for 
they said they’d got Mis’ Bennett’s and the 
children’s sewin’ all done up, an’ they’d quilted 
‘em a couple o’ quilts an’ hemmed ‘em some 
sheets, an’ so on. An” there didn’t seem to be | 
anythin’ more to be done. 

‘Well, Tuesday mornin’ there was a slip o’ | 
paper in all the folks’s boxes at the post-office, | 
sayin’ Mis’ Bennett would like to have every | 
woman fetch along @ small bow! to the party. | 
That made consider’ble talk among the women | 
folks, an’ they ‘stiggested this, that and the other | 
thing the Bennetts might be goin’ to have, that | 
could be eat out of bowls. Some inclined ¢’ ice- | 
cream, but the heft of ‘emi settled on rice puddin’ 
as bein’ the most likely thing. 

‘When the night come ‘twas turrible hot, an’ 
some of ’em wa’n’t over’n above anxious to go, 
but I guess they were kinder cur’ous to see what 
the party’d be like anyhow, an’ they went, every 
one on ’em.”” 

‘Well, mussy sakes alive, man, do tell us what 
they had in them bowls, after all this yarn!” 
bellowed Jonas Ricketts, as the narrator paused. 

“Hot water,’ said Philander Wilson, carelessly, 





| orders not to furnish information to newspaper 


| as he unwound the end of the buffalo robe from | 
| his legs, and put the cover on his dinner-pail. | 
“Hot water!” roared Jonas Ricketts; ‘what 
for ?”” 
‘‘To soak the stamps off the papers, that they'd 
been sendin’ to the Bennetts for the last six 
|months,”’ replied Philander Wilson, cautiously 
| backing out of the cart onto the ground. “There | 
was some parb’iled fingers, I und’stand, an’ some | 
pooty smart talkin’ after that party. An’ most 
folks allowed that Jeems Bennett had overstepped 
the mark, jest a mite; an’ some wasn’t quite sech 
| good neighbors to him after that soakin’ party. 
| That’s what I referred to when I made my openin’ | 
remark about friends, an’ so on; it was them 
| Stamps that I had in mind—them an’ the bowls.” 
Euizanetn L. Gouin. 
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| THE HAWK EKNEW HIM. 


A Canadian gentleman, as reported in the St. 


Louis Gilobe- Democrat, while sojourning in 
| England, obtained possession of a peregrine 
| falcon,—commonly known in America as the 
| duck-hawk,—which he proposed bringing to this 
| country, perhaps with the idea of introducing into 
| Canada the Old World sport of falconry. On the 
voyage he allowed it to use its wings every day, 
taking the precaution to give it a hearty meal 
beforehand, that it might not be tempted too far 
| from the ship in pursuit of some passing sea-gull. 


One day the falcon was missing. Night came 


on, and still it did not appear. In short, it never 
came dack. But soon after reaching port the 
gentleman read in a Halifax paper that the 
captain of a fishing schooner belonging in that 
port had brought in a fine hawk, which had 
mysteriously come on board and allowed itself to 
be captured. 

The owner of the missing bird at once set out 
for Halifax, found the captain, and told his story. 
The captain stood on his dignity. He had found 
the bird, and intended to keep it. It was easy 
enough to claim such property, bat it was another 
thing to prove ownership. 

The gentleman kept his temper. All he wanted, 
he said, was a chance to prove his title to the 
falcon. Let the captain take him into the presence 
of the bird, which according to the captain’s own 
story had persistently refused to be caressed or 
treated familiarly. If it recognized the new- 
comer, and especially if it should play with the 
buttons of his coat, that would be evidence that it 
belonged to him. 

To this the captain finally consented. Witnesses 
were called, and the bird was brought in. In an 
instant it flew to the gentleman’s shoulder, rubbed 
its head against his cheek, and began playfully 
champing the buttons of his coat with its beak. 

“The bird is yours,”’ said the witnesses. and 
the captain cheerfully surrendered it to its owner. 
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CHIEF’S ORDERS. 


Newspaper men, as is quite natural, entertain 
very decided opinions about the ‘freedom of the 
press.”” If any attempt is made to interfere with 
their search for news, they are unsparing in their 
criticisms. Sometimes these criticisms have an 
imaginative turn, as in the following, quoted from 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union: 


The chief of police has recently issued an order, 
forbidding any police officer to furnish informa- 
tion to reporters, on pain of suspension. The 
situation is not without its humors. 

A book agent had just arrived in Manchester. 

“Can you tell me the way to Hanover Street ?”” 
he asked a policeman. 

The officer looked at him suspiciously. ‘Are 
you a@ newspaper man ?’’ he replied. 

The stranger hesitated. ‘I have been,”’ he 
stammered. 

‘Then I can tell you nothing,”’ said the blue- 
coat, edging away. ‘‘The chief has given us 
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men.” 

A city reporter, early one morning, discovered a | 
blaze-in a pile of rubbish in a back street. 

‘*Where’s the nearest fire-box ?’’ he demanded, | 
rushing up to an officer. 

‘*Let’s see,”’ said the officer, ‘‘you're a newspaper 
man, aint you ?”” 

“Yes. Where’s the box ?”’ 

“Can't tell you. Chief's orders.” 
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BURDENING HIS MEMORY. 


H. C. Marks, the English artist, in describing 
his models, incindes an original who was a 
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‘‘super’’ at some theatre, and who never forgot to 
be dramatic. If asked to stand with folded arms, 
he would consider it incumbent upon him to 
assume at once the scowl and scornful look with | 
which the stage bravo invariably regards ‘yon 
beardless boy.”” 

It is related of him that, on one occasion, he 
had a part of one line only in some piece : 

‘*My lord, the carriage!” 

At rehearsal it was found necessary, for some 
exigency of the drama, to alter this to ‘“My lord, 
the carriage awaits your pleasure.” 

This change was announced to him, and he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Great heavens! more study!” 
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SOMETHING LIKE HEAVEN. 


A Chicago funny man, a cynic and an old 
bachelor, has invented the following brilliant piece 
of newspaper wit: 

One of Mr. Nuwed's bachelor friends had called | 
upon him in his new house, and was doing his 
best to make himself agreeable. | 

‘‘What a cozy home you have,” he remarked. | 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mr. Nuwed, enthusi- 
astically. ‘I never before knew anything about 
the real comforts of life. ‘Take a seat, please, and 
I'll go down and fill the furnace, split a little 
kindling-wood, bring up some coal for the grate- 
fire, set out the milk pitcher, mend the kitchen 
stove, put up a curtain stick and look after a few | 
other 1 ings, and then Ill be with you.” —| 





BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 

Justso many eggs in ahen anyway. It gener- 
ally takes her three years to lay them. Make her 
doitin halt the time, then eat the ben, That's 
how to make egg business pay. 

Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Aids digestion, gives strength when moulting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when eggs 
P) bring the most. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
Cholera, Gapes and other ailments common to 

oultry. For 25c, we mail ® month’s supply for 12 
) hens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens, 

* Points for Poultry R-isers,’ 32-pp. mailed free ; 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 

= “ Everything forfarm, garden and iawn,” 
Mention this paper, 47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 


3°25 Cents Sent Now 


will buy enough Bowker’s Plant Fer- 
tilizen (elean, odorless, made from 
chemicals) to 


Make Your Piants Grow 























Handsomely All Winter. 


Every lover of flowers needs a pack- | 
age. Reliable book on ‘‘ Window | 
Gardening *’ Free with each package. 
> 
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FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


The same book and three times as much Fer- 
tilizer will be sent for 50 cents. 


Quality 
Purity | 


ean always be found in’ the 


“Oxford” or 
| \ 
” 
“Superfine Brands. This | illustration represents a very 


attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
will send free torany one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 
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When you buy Chocolates, ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Sample sent for 2-cent stan p. 
Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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THYMOZONE | 


IS GOOD FOR. 
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EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and rmhouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing a.id hardening the gums. 


INTERNALLY. 


t 
It will cure most cases of Sore Throat ‘y 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, i 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. 






PEGCRSSETECERESESSERLEES! 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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You and the Grocer 


are both interested in the kind of soap you use. Which 
will decide in your case? If you assert your right to 
have the des¢ you are probably using 


GOOD-WILL SOAP 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 
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FERRARI 














If the grocer settles the question, as is often the case, 
he might bring you some inferior soap on which there 
is a good profit. 


ae Be sure you make it plain to him that you wish for 
GOOD-WILL SOAP, and take no other kind as a substitute. 


GEORGE E. MARSH & COMPANY, Manufacturers, LYNN, MASS. 
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Cleanest, Whitest, 
Purest. Never gets 


lumpy or hard. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JANUARY 17, 1895. 
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The.... 
Hornbies 


AND HOW TO 
GET THEM ! 





HH ere are the jolly Hornbies, six of 
them, soldier boys every one, and 
handsome as can be, each in the 
uniform of his own rank, with every color- 
tone reproduced as only the best artists 
can draw and the best painters color. They 
stand, these little men, over five inches 
high, and in the original they are able to 
stand alone and give no end of amuse- 
ment, from the dashing Colonel to the 
modest Target Bearer. | 
a SE 
This army of Hornbies is made for the 
boys and girls who eat H-O and Sweet 
Clover Buckwheat Cakes, and they will 


come to any boy 


or girl who cuts 
the big Clover Blossom from 
the front of the package of H-O 





or Sweet Clover Flour or Buckwheat. 


The way to do it is this: Cut out the 
Clover Blossom and enclose it with 5 cents 
in stamps to pay for packing and mailing to 

THE HORNBIES, 
Care of The H-O {ime} Co., 
71-73 Park Place, New York. 


The Hornbies are a new creation. They 
| get their name from the best Oatmeal 









in the world—H-O. You may buy a 
package for the sake of the Clover 
Blossom and the Hornby Army. You 
will keep on buying because of its 
) delicacy and deliciousness. 





The Clover Blossom is H Hornby’s 
on every package of 4 4” Oatmeal. 
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